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REY. WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D 


ScppENLY a star of the first magnitude has 
-ared in the pulpit of New York. Without 
ldry to announce his coming, and at a 
<onson of the year when most of the church-go- 

" people are out of town, the Rev. Dr. Or- 


a] | ‘ 
iny hera 


MISTON, ! 
nounced as having accepted a call, and begun his 


labors as one of the pastors of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church 
in this city. He was 
not unknown to fame. 
He had refused previous 
invitations to the city ; 
but the call from this 
rable body was so 
ly made and ac 
cepted that the event 
took the community by 
surprise The house on 
the corner of Fifth Av- 
enue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, one of the lar- 
gest and most beautiful 
churches in town, was 
immediately thronged ; 
and now, every Sabbath 
when he preaches there 
—and he is always in 
his pulpit Sabbath even- 
ings—the house is fill- 
ed to overflowing. Who 
is he? 

Witt1am ORMISTON 
was born in Lymington, 
Scotland, April 23, 
1821. His father was 
a farmer, and his son 
was well taught in child- 
hood by an intelligent 
mother. In 1834 the 
parents came with the 
family (saysthe Canadi- 
an News) to Canada, 
and settled in the town- 





ven 








ship of Darlington, 
about thirty miles east 
of Toronto. WILLIAM 


spent four years on the 
farm, taking. a man’s 
share, though only a 
boy in age, in all the 
toil, the tear and wear 
of felling trees, in cross- 

itting and rolling logs 
into piles, in burning 
the piles, digging, plow- 
ing, harrowing, sowing, 
mowing, harvesting, 
threshing, and -convey- 
ing produce to market, 

viking or mending im- 
plements of work, re- 
pairing his boots or the 
harness of the horses at 
hours when others would 
have rested ; yet all the 
while reading books and 
acquiring a knowledge 

arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, and Latin, so 
far as books could assist 
without a teacher. 

One day in winter, 
vhen in his eighteenth 
vear, he was cutting 
‘ire-wood in the ** bush,” 
Ss father conveying it 
home. ‘Toward even- 
ing, during the absence 
f the sled, the young 
in sat down on a log, 

feil into a mood of 
|’; Intense, inspiring 

igt It was not 
with hard 
> Sut an aspiration 
cngage in higher 
vk. ‘The intellectual 

ces of his nature im. 
pelled him to form vis- 

a mee employment than wood-cutting and 
it ivvor. He informed his father, who in | 
ree consulted with the mother, and both agreed | 
at Witt1aMm should go to school and college, | 

® educated for the pulpit; to effect which | 

ier proposed to sell a portion of his land 

t the expenses. But to that proposition 





me 
Wu 


spe 1AM firmly said, No, it would be unfair to 
‘est of the family ; he had his plans formed, | 


— work them ont. 


( 


ith : 
‘out so much as a sixpence or a penny 


in the middle of last sumimer, was an- | 


| Church. 





at command he went to the town of Whitby and 
opened a school. The present educational sys- 
tem did not then exist. He relied entirely on 
fees for his income. The school prospered ; it 
was attended more largely than any other had 
been in that part of Canada. While teaching, 
he prepared himself for entering college, which 
he did in 1843, and took the degree of B. A. in 
Victoria College, Coburg, in 1847. Mr. Or- 
MISTON filled a tutorship in that institution dur- 


in the Normal School. While thus employed in 
the Normal School he preached frequently, and 
from time to time lectured, as he had done in 
years before, on temperance and kindred moral 
subjects, through every town and almost every 
village and township in Upper Canada. _ He had 
been a teetotaler from childhood. In 1855 this 
diligent and successful scholar was appointed In- 
spector of Grammar Schools, first for the whole 
of Canada West, but subsequently for half of 





REV. WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


| ing all the time of his studies, and was elected 


to a professorship, the duties of which he dis- 
charged for two years. In 1849 he was ordained 
to the ministry in connection with the Canadian 
branch of the Scottish United Presbyterian 
His first pastoral charge was in the 
township of Clarke, and there he still pursued 
the classics, theology, and science. In 1853 he 
removed to Toronto, where, for the space of 


| four years, he was Mathematical Master and | 
| Lecturer on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy | 


| good in the city and throughout Canada. 


that vast area. 
the local superintendency of the public schools 
of Hamilton until the pressure of other duties 
and delicacy of health compelled him to retire. 
In 1857 Mr. Ormiston accepted a call, which 


| he had previously declined, to be pastor of the 
| Central Presbyterian congregation of Hamilton, 


where he remained. exerting great influence for 
Fre- 

isiting ‘‘the States,” he was heard at 
quently visiting ‘‘the States, he was heard a 


public meetings, General Assemblies, and con- | 





| speaker. 


He held the inspectorship with | 





ventions. He was invited to settle in nearly all 
the chief cities of this country, and in London, 
England. All these calls he declined, and, at 
last, in the fiftieth year of his age, he has re 
moved to the metropolis of the nation, and in 
the most central part of the town has begun to 
preach with a degree of suecess almost without 
parallel. 

He is a strong, nervous, energetic, peculiai 
By his abruptness and disregard of 
conventional rales he 
arrests the attention, 
and then with fertility 
of illustration, with spir- 
ited earnestness, min- 
gled tenderness and 
power, he brings the 
great truths of the Gos- 
pel down upon the 
heads and hearts of the 
people. He reproves, 
rebukes, and exhorts, 
perhaps not with long- 
suffering, but with great 
fidelity — his sincerity 
of purpose commanding 
the respect of those who 
hear. So much spirit- 
ual wit enlivens his dis- 
course that the mind is 
constantly on the alert 
to catch his words, 
which come with the 
rapidity and force of a 
torrent. No reports of 
his sermons have given 
any adequate idea of 
his manner or matter. 
He is already ‘a burn- 
ing aud shining light” 
in the city. 


ATTACKING THE 
HOTEL DE VILLE. 


Ow Saturday, Jane- 
ary 21, the Hotel de 
Ville, in Paris, was vis- 
ited by a tumultuous 
crowd, exasperated by 
the failure of the great 
sortie of the 19th; but 
they only listened to the 
violent specches of a few 
mob orators, and utter- 
ed threatening shouts. 
Next day was Sunday 


and the doors of the 
Hotel de Ville were 
shut. Precautions were 


quietly taken by Col- 
onel VABRE, the com- 
mandant in charge of 
the building, who had a 
sufficient force of Bre- 
ton Gardes Mobiles 

At half past one in the 
afternoon a party of two 
hundred or three hun- 
dred insurgents, mostly 
wearing the uniform of 
the National Guard, 
came along the Rue de 
Rivoli, and drew up in 
front of the Hotel de 
Ville, where they began 
to load their rifles. Ten 
of the Gardes Mobiles 
then came out of the 
building and stood a 
moment, with shoulder- 
ed arms, confronting 
the assailants, who were 
so frightened by the 
sight that they hastily 
retired. They came 
again, however, at a 
quarter before three, 

having rallied upon the 
quay near the Pont 
Notre Dame, and were 
joined by a hundred others from the opposite 
bank of the river. An officer of the National 
Guard was at their head, and they cried, ** Vive 
la Commune!” signifying their wish for the es- 
tablishment of a more revolutionary government 
than that of General Trocuu and M. Juss Fa- 
vre. They had begun to shake the iron gates 
of the Hotel de Ville, when M. Vasre came out 
to speak to them, accompanied by Major De 
Leeer, commander of the Breton Mob , and 
Adjutant-Major Breryarp. M. Vasre asked 
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insurgents what they meant to do. The man 
lressed as a ional Guard replied by asking 
Ml. Vasne whether his Gardes Mobiles were go- 
to fire upon the people. He had scarcely 





inswer Wi! 





time to 
fire upon M. Vapre: 
stood by the 





le the closed door, but 
iuside the closed gate. 4 itant-Major BERNARD 

1 struck by three bullets, one in the head, and 
Lor savement. ‘They sheltered themselves 
behind the sentrv-boxes on each side of the door, 
ed further hurt. Meantime the Gardes 
i the rooms above opened the windows, 

tired, steadily and deliberately, at the most 
tive and for ward of the assailants. ‘These 
sntly scattered, returning the fire as 
they fled, some taking refuge behind the lamp- 

sts, some crouching or lying down behind the 
f earth in the Place de Hotel de Ville 
others entering the nearest houses and firing out 


roofs and baleonies. 






mseives ¢ 








e windows, or from their 





(his is the scene represented by the engraving 

i). ‘The little group shown at the gate 
lotel de Ville, to the left hand, is that of 
vo com) anions, who 
* to retire inside the 
ted half an hoar, when 





con i”as 

vhu had collected in the Avenue 
Vi ia ed 4 e handkerchief in token 
( n and the firing ceased. About 
v f them w e overtaken and arrested. 
Nea ly a hundred persous lay upon the ground. 
miatnv ere not wounded at all; 
Uy and sneuked away, A dozen were 
younded, and five o1 six were killed. 
{ iva! of a strong force of National Guards 
iit me pei ween three nd four o'clock, 

| fear of a renewed attack. 
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Sarurpay, Marcu 25, 


*» the insurgents began to | 
1d his two companions, who | 


and if the House shall pass this [Appropriation] 
bill with this civil service bill attached to it— 
a measure which the House has always opposed 
—I will ask for the yeas and nays, in order that 
I may record my vote against it.” General 
GARFIELD heartily approved the section. “I 
am exceedingly glad,” Re said, ‘that we are 
able, at last, to give, for the first time in the 
history of this government, a legislative expres- 


| sion in favor of civil service reform.” Mr. 


Armstrone, of Pennsylvania, also warmly sup- 
ported the proposition. Mr. Dawes called for 
the vote. General Locan demanded the yeas 
and nays. The House was so decided that 


| they were refused, and the first great measure 
| of civil service reform was passed by a vote of 


ninety yeas to twenty noes. 

We congratulate the country and Congress ; 
and we rejoice that the Republican party, upon 
the suggestion of a Republican President, has 
thus begun one of the most vital and valuable 
of reforms. It is, indeed, but a beginning. We 
do not deceive ourselves as to the exact extent 
of the measure. It is a law of Congress, and 
Congress may repeal it. It is not mandatory 
upon the President; it is discretionary. Nor 
does it directly atfect the tenure of office, which 
is a point indispensable to the completion of the 
reform. But it is a most emphatic declaration 
of opinion by Congress, in which hostility to the 
movement seemed to be intrenched. It author- 
izes a departure from the malign custom which 
had become virtually law. It empowers a Pres- 
ident, who would gladly exercise the authority, 
to establish a reasonable system, which the 
friends of the moveinent will not fail to demand 
of him. And unless those friends are sadly 
mistaken, the working of the system will be its 


| own vindication; and any future Congress, or 


¢#” The attractice SUPPLEMENT sent out with this | 
\ ver of Harver’s WrekLy contains an interesting 
nt ofthe DeranTMeyt or AGRicuLtTURE at Wasu- 


INGTON, with a@ pane of i 
ment of the “ Memoztes or Distinevisuep AUTHORS; 


1 other literary attractions, 








THE BEGINNING OF CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 

GREAT victory has been won for the civil 
A reform. The history of the pro- 
ceedings which led to this favorable result is 
illustrating the rapid change in 
the opinion of Congress, and the good sense of 
To one of them 
in particular, the father and pioneer of civil 
reform, Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, 
the issue must be especially gratifying. The 
was adopted we presume to have 
heen drawn by him, and its passage, by a great 
majority, just before the dissolution of the Con- 
gress with which his official term expired, was 
a fit tribute to the ability and zeal with which 


he has urged the measure. 


service 


Interesting, a 


the chiefs of the movement, 


service 


§ tion whicn 


In his first annual message the President | 
£ 


spoke of his resistance to mere political press- 
ure in the case of certain offices, thus showing 
& sympathy with the movement, But in the 
second message, last December, he spoke of the 
abuse which he hoped **to see remedied by this 
Mr. Jenckes thereupon modified 
his bill, and, as we stated some weeks since, the 
President approved the change. Mr, Scnurz 
moditied his, and Mr. ‘TRUMBULL and Mr, W1L- 
son pressed theirs. Among the different propo- 
sitions some understanding was imperative, or 
the project must fail altogether. The result of 
deliberation among the friends of the reform 
was the section which has now become law, and 
which received the unanimous consent of the 
The draft was 
submitted to the President, and although he 
possibly preferred the more complete system of 
the Jencxes bill, he was heartily satisfied with 
any good measure which Congress would ap- 
prove. The friendly Senators were not less 
reasonable, and a majority of the Judiciary 
Committee reported the proposition to the Sen- 
ate, and it was placed upon the calendar. But 
it was unlikely to be reached, and late on the 
Jast night of the session Mr. TruMBULL moved 
the section as an amendment to the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill, It was passed by the 
Senate, every leader of the movement generous- 
ly waiving his individual preference in order to 

ure the only practicable measure, and it went 

mn to the House. 

In the House, Mr. Dawes called for the 
reading of all the amendments to the Appro- 
priation bill by the Senate, showed that at so 
jure an liour in the session a committee of con- 
f » would probably defeat the entire bill, 

| meved a concurrence with all the amend- 


nelud “ys 


Congress, 


committee upon the subject. 


the civil service section, by 
te, General LoGan, who is one of the 
Vi determined enemies of the reform, in a 
eech earnestly protested against the sec- 
s remarks show his understanding 
He denounced 
obnoxious civil 


of the proposition, 
hdment as the most 
bill which had come before the House. 
‘it gives the President full power to appoint a 
commission, and to prescribe rules for the ex- 
amination of every man in the United States of 
America who is to hold a civil office.” He 
concluded by saying, ‘*1 do protest against it; 








lustrations; another install- | 


us picture entitled, “* AN Arrain or Honor;” | 
i 


party, or President will attempt a return to the 
present vicious custom at their peril. The lan- 
guage of the section has been described as 
“crude ;” but it is substantially that of the 
British Orders in Council of last June, which 
established civil service reform throughout the 
British dominions, and which justified Mr. Mun- 
DELLA’s remark, in‘ his lecture at the Cooper In- 
stitute, that, although a member of Parliament 
for one of the largest and most important con- 
stituencies in England, he had no more influ- 
ence in the appointment of a tide-waiter or a 
post-office clerk than any one of his audience. 

In his action under this section, we presume, 
of course, that the President will begin by re- 
quiring a competitive examination, which would 
at one stroke sweep away many of the worst de- 
fects of the present system. 


THE SENATE AND Mr. SUMNER. 


Tue removal of Mr. Sumyer from the chair- 
manship of the Foreign Committee of the Sen- 
ate is a grave political blunder. Mr. Sumner 
is a man of very positive convictions, and what 


| he thinks of persons and questions he very free- 





ly says. There is no doubt that he has private- 
ly spoken of the President in a manner which 
could not fail to exasperate any man, while he 
has publicly criticised the President’s action 
upon certain subjects with extreme severity. 
All this is conceded ; but all this is the very rea- 
son that the President should not have wished 
Mr. Sumner's degradation from his position. 
We use the word advisedly; for degradation 
it was intended to be, and so it will be accept- 
ed by the country. This is evident from the 
reasons alleged for the action of the Senate. 
There was no objection mentioned, nor is any, 
under the circumstances, conceivable, which 
would not have been entirely removed by a dif- 
ferent composition of the Committee, still leay- 
ing Mr, Sumner chairman. 

The amazing reason for his removal, stated 
in the Senate by the chairman of the caucus 
committee, was the unfriendly persona, not offi- 
cial, relations between the Senator and the 
President! And the Senate sustained the pre- 
text. No reason was offered to show, if un- 
friendly relations existed, that the Senator was 
to blame. It was not even suggested that if 
the Senator had privately spoken harshly of the 
President, one of the President’s confidential 


| friends and secretaries had, in an article in the 


Galaxy, publicly charged the Senator with false- 
hood. It was not even alleged that in his pub- 
lic criticisms the Senator had misrepresented 
the action of the President. The personal re- 
lations between them were unfriendly, and 
therefore the Senator must lose his place at the 
head of the Foreign Committee. How long is 
it since the Senate was unwilling that the Presi- 
dent should remove his own cabinet advisers at 
his pleasure? Is it now willing that he should 
name the chairmen of its own committees ? 
The President came into his office pledged 
to have no policy of his own. Yet a Repub- 
lican Senate is willing to make unfriendly per- 
sonal relations with the President, growing out 
of difference of opinion upon a measure which 
is not a party policy, and for which the country 
has not asked, the exense for consenting to the 
humiliation of a Republican statesman of un- 
surpassed ability, experience, and spotless char- 
acter, whose long and honorable career is iden- 
tified with the greatest glories of the coun- 
try and the party. The Senate declares that 
friendly personal relations with the President 





shall be the tenure of its highest positions. 
Then the President has but to interrupt per- 
sonal relations with a Senator, and he loses his 
place at the head of a committee! And this, 
although upon the subject involved in this dif- 
ference the Senate is constitutionally the peer 
of the President! The Senate of the United 
States has forgotten its own dignity and re- 
sponsibility. In removing Senator Sumner, 
for the reasons stated by the committee, which 
it sustained, it has been guilty of what can only 
be called servility. 

We are fully aware, indeed, of the force of po- 
litical necessity. We understand that in a gov- 
ernment by party accord is essential between 
the various branches of the Administration. 
But there is a harmony still more indispensa- 
ble than that, and that is the accord of the par- 
ty itself. The Administration is bound in hon- 
or to the party for which it holds power in 
trust to consider carefully what the political 
effect of every act will be. Which, then, was 
probably the more injurious course for the par- 
y interests—that Mr. Sumner should be con- 
tinued chairman, with a committee favorable 
to the foreign policy of the Administration, or 
that the most distinguished Republican leader 
in the country should be humiliated because he 
differed from the President? That was the 
question for the caucus to determine; and the 
kind of excuse which was uttered, and the dis- 
claimers of personal feeling, were no answers 
to it. And there is one other question which 
the conduct of the Senate suggests, and which 
we do not hesitate to ask, because it is felt so 
deeply in thousands of the truest Republican 
hearts: is the Republican party strengthened 
by humiliating CHaRLEs SuMNER, and honoring 
Sraon Cameron and Danie E, SicKLEs ? 

The better sentiment in every political party 
is perhaps limited to a small number of adher- 
ents; but their cordial sympathy is indispen- 
sable to the party success, The secession of 
the Conscience-Whigs ended the old Whig par- 
ty. The retirement of the Free-soilers was the 
departure of heart and power from the Democ- 
racy. In the great Republican Convention of 
1860 there was a little hesitation to proclaim 
anew, as superfluous or irrelevant, the words of 
the Declaration of Independence. But when, 
in consequence, old Josuua GippINGs rose to 
withdraw, the Convention saw in his departure 
the retirement of the Ironsides of Republican- 
ism, and, by its reconsideration retaining him, 
retained enthusiasm, unanimity, and victory. 
These are lessons of experience, if knowledge 
of human nature does not suffice. They are 
terrible warnings. We wish that our Repub- 
lican friends in the Senate had pondered them 
more deeply before they consented to humiliate 
CuarLes SUMNER, 


No. 30. 


Tue inevitable tendency of the Democratic 
party in the United States may be observed 
and studied in such a proposition as that re- 
cently made in the Legislature of New York to 
make St. Patrick’s Day a public holiday, as its 
sympathy is seen in the election of General 
Biarr in Missouri because of his Bropuxeap 
letter, and in the vote of the Virginia House to 
order a portrait of Ropert E, Lex. The St. 
Patrick proposition was made as an amendment 
to a resolution designating Decoration-day as 
a holiday. It was opposed in a little spirited 
speech by a Democrat of Irish birth, Mr. Ep- 
MUND ConNOLLy, who remarked that it was an 
attempt ‘to make political capital out of clap- 
trap.” One of its Democratic advocates said 
that he was unwilling to make Decoration-day 
a holiday, but he would gladly confer that honor 
on St. Patrick. This was a shrewd Democratic 
calculation, that it is a better party policy to 
honor a dead Irish saint than the dead Union 
soldiers. Another of its advocates insisted that 
the Democratic party could not afford to oppose 
the proposition. 

This was not unwisely said. The meaning 
of the gentleman was that the Democratic party 
must, at all hazards and at every cost, propiti- 
ate what is called the Irish vote. Nor can any 
observer fail to see that it is doing it constant- 
ly, nor to reflect upon the consequences. The 
important consideration for every friend of free 
institutions is that this Democratic policy is ab- 
ject subservience to a part of the population, 
which, as a class, is profoundly ignorant, and 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Its religious 
faith, indeed, would be of no importance but for 
the very significant fact that it is the only sect 
which has a distinct and permanent political 
policy. It aims, as a sect, to direct the meas- 
ures of government. Its adherents are divided 
by no ecclesiastical lines among themselves, 
and they are politically led by their clergymen. 
This was recently most strikingly illustrated in 
the case of Father FARRELL, a Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman in this city, who, having written 
a letter favoring popular liberty and self-gov- 
ernment in Italy, was disciplined by his eccle- 
siastical superiors, and compelled to write a 
letter of recantation. Let us fancy Bishop 
Porrer calling Dr. Tyne to account for sym- 
pathizing with the freedmen, or Bishop Simp- 
son catechising Mr. ANpREws for speaking at 
a Republican meeting, or the Baptist or Pres- 


\ vote at all costs is, therefore, the 











byterian or Congregational authorities dealing 
with any of their preachers for advocating |i}. 
erty and the American principle of government! 
We should then understand the policy and the 
peril of the sects acting as such in politics, 

The Democratic policy of winning the Trish 
Rey policy of 
yielding to the political demands of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. And this is a subj 
which can not wisely be disregarded. |; j; to 
this policy that we owe the attack upon the 
Free School system. It begins always wir} 
the Democrats, and is sustained by them, |, 
object is a sectarian division of the pubjjy 
school money. Its result would be the desirye- 
tion of the most vital defense of free republican 
institutions. Every vote for the Democracy jx 
therefore, a direct blow at American liberty 
It is to this policy also that the immense grants 
of the public property to private sectarian jn- 
stitutions are due. The most valuable rea] 
estate in the city has been given, under Demo. 
cratic auspices, to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
Enormous annual gifts of property are made ty 
the same sect. The Democratic city goverp. 
ment of New York has given within the last 
twenty or thirty years, and for a nominal con- 
sideration, more than three millions of dollars 
in real estate to this single sect for sectarian 
purposes, And had the other sects been equal- 
lv favored, a very large part of the real estat 
of the island would be passing into their hands. 
BLACKSTONE says that but for the statutes o 
mortmain—laws which forbade real estate from 
passing without restraint into the possession of 
corporations that never die, and which give 
nothing to the state, therefore called dead- 
hands, as being an inalienable hold—except for 
these statutes all the real estate of England 
would have been ingulfed by ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. 

Fortunately the laws now restrain both this 
ecclesiastical rapacity and the Democratic dis- 
position to gratify it. But the policy is inex- 
orable. The Irish vote must be retained at 
every cost, and the demands of its ecclesiastical 
leaders are insatiable. They strengthen their 
power in every way. Their control of the 
Democratic party is sure, for the defection of 
the vote they direct would be fatal to the Dem- 
ocratic hopes. The present laws, as we said, 
limit the value of real estate which any relig- 
ious or charitable corporation may hold. If 
any society wishes relief, and for good reason, 
a special act relieves it. But this is attended 
with danger to the sect. Every instance of re- 
lief under this system is publicly scrutinized 
and debated. The ecclesiastical chiefs of the 
Irish vote desire unlimited power of acquiring 
and holding real estate. To this startling de- 
mand, which is really the restoration of the old 
ecclesiastical system in England, the Demo- 
cratic party proposes to yield. To win the 
Irish, which is virtually the Roman Catholic 
vote, it is prepared to surrender another saie- 
guard of popular liberty, and to bring political 
government more surely under ecclesiastical 
control. Mr. Twerp, the Democratic auto- 
crat of New Yerk, has introduced a bill, No. 
30, removing, by a general law, the special re- 
strictions upon the holding of real estate now 
existing in all the charters of religious corpora- 
tions in the State. 

The scope and the intention of the bill are 
evident. The Irish vote must be had, and, 
therefore, the price must be paid. To propose 
St. Patrick's Day as a holiday was logical. It 
may have been premature. But it will be sup- 
ported by the Democratic party whenever 1's 
necessary to retain the Irish vote. If to re- 
tain that vote it be necessary to fill the public 
schools of this city with Roman Catholic text- 
books, that policy will be supported by the 
Democratic party. It is not a New York 
question, but an American, @ national ques- 
tion. It is the question whether it is wise of 
safe to call to power a party whose policy 
is dictated by a political priesthood control 
ling the most ignorant class of citizens. If - 
Methodist, or Baptist, or Presbyterian clergy 
pursued, as sectarian leaders, the same policy 
that the Roman Catholics pursue, we should 
oppose them just as firmly; and the party that 
constantly yielded to their demands we sho id 
denounce as the deadliest enemy of the people 
and of free institutions. 


lect 


“FACTS FOR Mr. FIELD.” 


Ir has been long notorious throughout the 
country that certain judges and lawyers 10 “9 A 
State had so disgraced their profession that 
“ New York justice” and “ New York judge 
had become terms of derision, That there “ie 
indeed, magistrates in the State well worthy i 
sit upon the bench where, Kent and OaKLt 
and Jones have sat is a fact familiar te a 
New Yorkers; and the sense of disgrace itl 
ly cast upon the whole profession by —_ 
conspicuous members has been most acute ¥ : y 
those who would have no other than wort") 
successors of such magistrates in their we 
Some four years ago an article in the Nor = 
American Review, undoubtedly written 1 ed 
York, and by a New York lawyer thoroug® 
acquainted with the facts, vigorously exPo** 
the shameful character of certain Pp’ 
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he name of law in this city. And since 
s began, their extraordinary 
ted the attention of the whole 
country, and has justified the worst charges pion 
made ‘against certain judges and lawyers, an 
e suspicion with which the admin- 
s regarded here by other States. 
asked some eminent English 
lawyers, Who were here during the summer, 
‘that the persons implicated in these proceed- 
ings hold —— in decent society or 
‘ reputable men? . 
The proceedings of Mr. Fisk and his friends 
in the Erie management are well known. The 
servility of the Governor of New York to the 
power wielded by them is in perpetual proof in 
his signature of the bill authorizing them to re- 
rain control of the property of the road without 
the consent of the owners, and has been ex- 
posed in his own party papers as well as in 
‘hove which are politically opposed to him. But 


under the name 
the Erie litigation 
character has arres 


deepened the su 
istration of law 1 
“Js it possible, 


+: would be impossible for the Erie proceedings 
to have been continued without the assistance 
of able and learned lawyers and the favor of 


judges. That such judges could be found, if 
the statements in the Review of which we have 
spoken were true, was probable ; but that among 
Pe nspicuous lawyers those could be found who 
would do what it was generally asserted that 
Mr. Davip Dup.ey Fierp had done was not 
easily believed. 

What had long been privately discussed was 
at length, however, publicly mentioned, and led 
to the correspondence upon which we have hith- 
erto commented between Mr. SaMmvuEL Bowes, 
of the Springfield Republican, and Mr. Frexp. 
In that correspondence Mr. Frerp asserted 
stoutly that a lawyer is not responsible for the 
reputation of his clients, and that no man, be- 
cause of evil character and repute, is to be de- 
prived of his legal rights of defense. These are 
propositions which are very generally admitted. 

3ut the real question in the controversy was 
whether a lawyer may prostitute his knowledge 
and ability to give a technical legal protection 
to the designs of rogues. And to this view of 
the question Mr. Fretp substantially replied 
that it would be time enough for him to answer 
charges of professional misconduct when they 
were made; but that gossip and loose news- 
paper talk were not to be treated as serious 
charges. Meanwhile there was no question as 
to the fact of the general impression in regard 
to Mr. Fiecp’s conduct. The truth may not 
have been known, or may have been wickedly 
perverted by his enemies. But, although aware 
that Mr. Fretp’s respect for the assertions of 
the press is not profound, we venture to assert 
it to be the truth that, however unjustly, Mr. 
Fisk was not regarded as an honorable man, 
aud that Mr, Frecp was generally believed to be 
very largely paid by him to ‘*see him through.” 
We repeat that this was merely a universal im- 
pression, It may have been ill founded; but 
any group of gentlemen talking upon the sub- 
ject did—as a matter of fact, but perhaps erro- 
neously—agree in that view. Mr. Fre_p mean- 
while maintained his position of contempt for 
the slanderous gossip of the press, and demand- 
ed facts in proof of his alleged professional mis- 
conduct. 

As the case stood the honor of the profession 
and public morality were concerned, but no- 
body seemed willing tomove. The public was 
morally persuaded of the truth of the assertions 
regarding Mr, Frexp, but it could still be tech- 
nically urged that they could not be proved. 
At length, however, General Bartow, in a 
series of letters to the Tribune, has bropght 
trom the official records of the Erie litigations 
4 mass of facts, sworn as evidence in the trials, 
which will probably satisfy most readers as to 
the real position of Mr. Frecp, The letters 
are vigorously and clearly written, but wholly 
without heat. They submit, in the most intel- 
ligible manner, to Mr. Frecp and to the pub- 
ie, the facts for which he has asked. They 
show that certain proceedings of Mr. Fisk in 
1569 were described by Judge E. Darwin 
“MITH, & spotless magistrate, as “ fraudulent,” 

| that the counsel of Mr. Fisk in the pro- 
ceedings was Mr. Fretp; that Mr. Frecp was 
concerned in bringing Judge Barnarp from 
7 ughkeepsie to the city of New York to hold 
chambers, at half past ten o’clock at night, in 
he house of Josernine MANSFIELD LAWLor, 
for the purpose of removing Mr. Ramsay from 
the presidency of a railroad, and appointing Mr. 
Fisk receiver ; that Mr. Fretp was privy to 
certain other abuses of law, of which the details 
a stated from swornevidence; that Mr. Freip, 
»y his action, deprived Mr. Ramsay of the 
power of taking testimony, and then forced him 
. trial in an unfriendly court; that Mr. Fre.p 
has asked for illegal injunctions from a judge 
Whom he knew to be friendly to his client, 
and has improperly removed suits from the 
——o in which they belonged to the court of 
“ige Barwarp, whom he had himself de- 
ounced as dishonest, Having carefully made 
py preparations, General BarLow has charged 
* Tesistlessly as at Spottsylvania, and has done 
“S country as signal a service. 

Py. having challenged a plain statement 
“1 grounds of the ill opinion which is enter- 
— of his professional conduct, it shows very 
8 wap anger upon the part of Mr. Fre.p, 
* he speaks of General BarLow—who was 





very much better known to the country than 
Mr. Frevp until Mr. Fretp’s connection with 
Mr. Fisk made him notorious—as “this person” 
going about to “gather scandal.” Mr. Frecp 
is lawyer enough to know that that is the very 
question at issue, and public opinion can be 
changed only by refutations as distinct as the 
charges. That there is a scandal, and of the 
most flagrant kind, is universally admitted. It 
was clear also that it could be conclusively ex- 
posed only by some citizen who, in a time and 
city where disinterested public service has be- 
come a vague tradition, would take the trouble 
to serve his profession and the good name of 
the city and State by exposing it. This Gen- 
eral Bartow has done, and for this every good 
citizen will sincerely thank him. His power- 
ful and conclusive statement, and the fact of 
his willingness to make it, will show to other 
States that there are lawyers in New York who 
do not hesitate to bring so great a scandal to 
the judgment of public opinion, that the proud 
traditions of their profession in the State may 
not be lost. 

Will the Bar Association now act? It was 
formed to purify the profession. If it can not 
act decisively in such a case as this, when can 
it? How can it avoid degrading instead of 
elevating the profession if it will neither tell the 
truth itself, nor sustain its members who tell 
it? Can it suffer such charges as are now 
made, upon apparently incontrovertible evi- 
dence, against one of its members to pass un- 
noticed? It must either take decisive action, 
or those members who believe that General 
Bartow has told the truth will, we hope, pre- 
fer to bear their testimony by resigning. 


——— 


NOTES. 


Ir is remarkable that when a woman asks that 
if she is taxed she may also be represented, she 
is denounced by male editors as a platform ter- 
magant striving to “‘ unsex herself.” But when 
she proposes to teach cooking, so that men’s din- 
ners may be a little more appetizing, she is ex- 
tolled as ‘‘ really doing someching for the im- 
provement of her sex.” 








Ir there were any doubt of the lofty independ- 
ence with which the World's favorite statesman, 
Governor HorrMan, uses the great veto power 
confided to him by the people for their defense 
against hasty or unjust legislation, it would be 
disposed of by the fact that, although his Excel- 
lency signed the Erie bill, and the Broadway job, 
and the water bill, he has sternly vetoed the bill 
which “‘ narrowed the time during which game 
is protected from the hunt.” Happy the State 
whose Chief Magistrate keeps so vigilant an eye 
upon great public interests ! 





In a little volume called ‘‘ Our Girls,” neatly 
and very legibly printed, and published by the 
Harpers, Dr. Dio Lew1s, the author of certain 
popular treatises upon health and the morals of 
the body, so to speak, addresses himself in a 
sprightly and familiar manner to young women. 
He talks of their boots and shoes and walking ; 
of their dress and its follies; of their idleness 
and work and opportunities; of their study of 
music, French, and dancing; of their bathing 
and exercise ; of their eating, drinking, and rec- 
reation ; and finally of their matrimony. It is 
a brisk, sensible, intelligent talk, which every 
girl can understand, and by which she can profit 
—one of the books which are always timely, and 
in this instance, from the pretty way in which it 
is ‘* got up,” a very useful gift. 





Ir is agreed upon all sides that the condition 
of the late rebel States is deplorable; and even 
the advices of papers unfriendly to the Repub- 
lican party concede this fact. ‘The Democratic 
papers say that it is the natural result of Repub- 
lican rule. The more friendly papers think that it 
is due to disfranchisement, by which many of the 
most intelligent people of the States are excluded 
from public life; and the indifferent papers de- 
clare that nothing else is to be expected so soon 
after the war. Certainly very much such a con- 
dition was to be anticipated, and we have never 
thought otherwise. ‘The report of the i 
committee upon the Ku-Klux outrages tells the 
story plainly. And the remedy seems to be sim- 
ple. Removal of every pretense of complaint, 
and complete personal security, are now required. 
General enfranchisement, and the summary de- 
struction of the Ku-Klux, should be simultane- 
ous. And for this Mr. SHELLABARGER’s bill pro- 
vides, It empowers the President to protect all 
citizens—even with ‘‘ the bayonet”—when forci- 
ble combinations in any State are too strong for 
the law, and whether the Governor asks for aid 
or not. Plainly, if disabilities are removed, the 
Ku-Klux may come into possession of the State 
governments; and since, whether in or out of 
authority, the Ku-Klux is increasing, the United 
States should try its hand, and ascertain if it be 
invincible. The remedy may be disagreeable, but 
the disease is, otherwise, mortal, ‘The Ku-Klux 
terrorism indefinitely postpones the tranquillity 
which is indispensable to the Southern States, 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A SCIENTIFIC institution has lately been or- 
ganized in the city of Washington under the 
name of the Washington Philosophical Society, 
the object of which is to furnish to the many 
pomnone interested in science, and resident in 

ashington, the means of convenient com- 
munication with each other, in order to ex- 
change discoveries and observations in differ- 
ent branches of learning. Many organizations 


th nks that a s 








with the same end in view have been started at 
various times in Washington, but have not been 
very successful in accomplishing their purpose, 
partly on account of the ambition of the found- 
ers in endeavoring to give to them too much of a 
national basis, and partly because the time was 
not entirely ripe for such an enterprise. It is 
believed that the prospects of the success of this 
new society are very good, as Washington pos- 
sesses, at the oes time, a larger number of 
specialists in the different departments of science 
than is to be found in any other city in the Unit- 
ed States. This is easily accounted for when we 
bear in mind that the Coast Survey Office, the 
Patent-Office, the Agricultural Department, the 
United States Medical Department, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Library of Congress, the 
National Observatory, the Scientific Bureaus of 
the War, Navy, Treasury, and Interior depart- 
ments, and other public bodies, all established at 
Washington, necessarily attract around them 
men of eminence in the various branches in- 
volved in the proper prosecution of their du- 
ties. Professor HENRY was elected president 
of the new socicty, and the usual officers were 
also chosen. 








We have already, in a previous Number, re- 
ferred to the examination of a locality in Cali- 
fornia by Professor Marsu’s exploring party, 
where numerous fossil trees had previously been 
discovered; and we learn that a detailed report 
may be looked for in the April number of the 
Journal of Science. The region in question is sit- 
uated on a high, rocky ridge in Napa County, 
California, near Calistoga Hot Springs, and about 
ten miles from the summit of Mount 8t. Helena. 
The ridge itself belongs to the Coast Range se- 
ries, and forms the divide between the Napa and 
Santa Rosa valleys. It is about two thousand 
feet in height, and is composed of metamorphic 
rock of the cretaceous period, overlaid uncon- 
formably by later tertiary strata, consisting of 
light colored, coarse sandstone, and beds of 
stratified volcanic ashes. A careful examination 
showed that the trees on the surface of the 

round had been weathered out of the volcanic 
ufa and sandstone, and consequently were of 
the tertiary age; and also that there remained 
still imbedded in the volcanic tufa, etc., an ex- 
tensive forest of very large trees, stretching over 
a great area. Some of the trees were of great 
size, a portion of one having been traced for a 
length of sixty-three feet, with a diameter of 
seven feet near its smaller end. Another tree 
indicated an original diameter of not less than 
twelve feet. All were prostrate, and had appar- 
ently been thrown down by the volcanic current 
which covered them. Many were much decayed 
internally and worm-eaten before they were bur- 
ied. All of the wood was silicified, probably by 
means of hot alkaline waters containing silica 
in solution—a frequent result of volcanic action. 

A careful examination of the wood obtained 
at this locality showed no essential difference in 
structure from that of the modern red-woods of 
California (of the genus Sequoia). No other fos- 
sils were met with, which rendered it somewhat 
difficult to fix the precise epoch; but it is con- 
sidered probable by the Professor that the trees 
belonged to the pliocene period. The origin of 
the volcanic material which covered the forest 
could not be ascertained, although it was sup- 
posed to have been derived from Mount St. Hel- 
ena, which is the nearest volcanic peak. 





An animated discussion is at present being 
carried on by the newspapers on the Pacific 
coast as to which State possesses the highest 
mountains; Mount Shasta, in California, with 
an altitude of 14,440 feet, as determined by Mr. 
CLARENCE KIN@, finding it necessary, according 
to the Olympia papers, to yield the pre-em- 
inence to Mount inier, in Washington Terri- 
tory, which Professor Davipson, of the Coast 
Survey, decides to be 14,444 feet high, or four 
feet more than the other. 





According to Mr. A. R. WaLtacg, the most 
important losses in the ranks of the students of 
entomology during 1870 are those of Professor 
J. T. Lagorparre, of Liege, and Mr. A. H. Hat- 
Lipay, of England. 


The death of Professor CHARLES M. WETHER- 
ELL, late Professor of Chemistry at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is announced 
as having taken place at his residence in that 
village on the 5th of March last. This gentle- 
man is well known in the scientific circles of the 
United States,.on account of his researches in 
theoretical and applied chemistry, in which ca- 
pacity he was for a time engaged with the Unit- 
ed States Agricultural Department, then with 
the Smithsonian Institution, and ultimately 
with the university just mentioned. 





It is stated by the San Francisco papers that 
the furs which come to that —= from Alaska are 
no longer sold there, as in former years, but are 
now transmitted to Europe, where, notwith- 
standing the expenses of repacking, freight, and 
insurance, they brought forty per cent. more 
than could be obtained for them in San Francis- 
co. Sixty thousand fur-seal skins sold in Lon- 
don on the 9th of December last at an average 
of about $5 per skin. The importation of furs 
into San Francisco in 1870 exceeded two million 
dollars in value, and it is probable that the 
amount will increase for at least some years to 
come, owing, it is said, to the discovery of sev- 
eral valuable fur-seal islands hitherto unworked. 





A writer in the Boston Daily Advertiser urges 


the propriety of establishing at certain 
rominent points on the Cut- 
hunk, Nobska Light-house, Chop of 


olmes Hole, etc., to be connected with the 
War Department Storm Signal Office, so that in- 
formation of approaching storms may be thus 
communicated to vessels at sea, He remarks 
that after a voyage has once been entered upon 
it is, of course, impossible to learn by the news- 
papers of an —e change of weather, and 
mple arrangement could be de- 
vised by which mariners, as they proceed along 
the coast, could learn what precautions it may 
be necessary for them to take. 





According to a recent report by Dr. Strmp- 
SON, upon the crustaceans dredged in the Gulf 
Stream by Count Pourtalés, of the Coast Sur- 
vey, eighty-one species, of forty-seven genera, 
were obtained, of which fifty-two of the species 
and nineteen of the genera are to be considered 





as new. Only a small proportion of the species 
were from great depths, fifteen alone being re 
corded as coming from below 100 fathoms. The 
— depth at which any of the species were 
ound was 150 fathoms, these belonging to the 
family of the Portunide. The portion of Dr. 
STimPson’s report on the brachyurous crabs of 
this collection has just been published in the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Cambridge, already so well known for the 
merit of its zoological memoirs, and the remain- 
der will follow at no distant interval. 





It is said that a salmon lately caught at Woos- 
ter Cove, Connecticut, is the only fish of the 
kind that has been taken in the Housatonic 
River for the last fifty years. 





The rapid decrease of food fishes on certain 
— of the sea-coast and the lakes of the United 

tates has for a long time been a subject of much 
solicitude to thoughtful persons; and various 
causes have been suggested for this state of af- 
fairs, and remedies proposed for its correction. 
Laws have been passed by most of the New En- 
land States, and by the British provinces, recu- 
ating and protecting the fish and fisheries in the 
inland waters; but as the jurisdiction of the 
States does not extend over the high seas no 
special effort has been made on their part to 

rotect the marine species by legal enactments. 
n view of the difficulty referred to a bill was in- 
troduced at the last session of Congress provid- 
ing for the appointment of a Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries on the part of the United 
States, to make inquiries as to the alleged facts, 
and to report upon the same to Congress, to- 
gether with any suggestions for legislative action 
in the premises, and the President has just ap- 
pointed Professor Barrp, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, as the Commissioner in question, with 
instructions to enter immediately upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. 





Mr. James CROLL announces in Nature that 
the latter half of his paper on the cause of 
ocean currents—the first portion of which, as 
oe in the London, Edinburgb, and Dublin 

hilosophical Magazine, was considered so inter- 
esting to physicists—will soon make its appear- 
ance in the journal mentioned; and that he 
hopes to show that ocean currents are due to 
the impulse of the winds, the objection to this 
theory, in his opinion, being founded upon mis- 
conceptions regarding the way in which winds 
gene the great system of oceanic circulation. 
fe thinks it can be easily proved that these cur- 
rents are not caused by a difference in the spe- 
cific gravity between the waters of the equatorial 
and polar regions, as insisted upon by many 
writers, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS, 


March T.—In the Senate, a large number of bills were 
introduced, and laid on the table to await the appoint- 
ment of the standing committees. Adjourned to the 
9th.—In the House, nothing of importance was done, 
pending the appointment of the standing committees, 
which the _ er declined to proceed with. Adjourn- 
ed to the 9th. 

March 9.—In the Senate, Mr. Sumner introduced a 
bill to guarantee equal rights to negroee in public con- 
veyances, places of amusement, etc. — The day was 
Py in the House mainly in discussing the repeal of 
the duties on salt and coal. No vote was reached. 

March 10.—In the Senate, the absorbing topic of dis- 
cussion was the me poy displacement of Senator 
Sumner from the head of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which was opened by Mr. Sumner himeelf 
in declining to serve on the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The resolution was finally adopted y 
a vote of 30 to 9, Senators Schurz, Tipton, Trumbull, 
and Wilson not voting.—In the House, the repeal of 
the salt duty was discussed. The proposition for a 
reduction was defeated by opposing members offering 
resolutions that coffee, tea, lumber, timber, potatoes, 
barley, and malt be po on the free list, with other 

ropositions that only served to load the salt question. 

‘he matter finally ended in Mr. Kelley offering, as an 
amendment to the entire question, the present tariff 
law. The House adjourned to Monday. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 


Dispatches from Kingston, Jamaica, dated March 
11, state that the San Domingo Commissioners had ar- 
rived there on the Tennessee, bound for New York, and 
that the several reports of the Commissioners were fa- 
vorable to annexation. 

A bill recently introduced into the New York Legis- 
lature to make St. Patrick’s Day a legal holiday was 
defeated. 

A negro charged with incendiarism was on trial re- 
cently at Meridian, Mississippi, when one of his com- 
rades shot the presiding judge, killing him instantly. 
This led to a general riot, in which another white man 
and several negroes were kill 

The Mount Carmel District Miners’ and Laborers’ 
Beneficial Association has offered a reward of $500 for 
the arrest and conviction of the murderers of George 
Hoffman. 

On the 8th inst. a terrific tornado passed over the 
eastern part of St. Louis, Missouri, destroying many 
buildings, and killing and injuring a large number of 





persons, . 

Mount Rainier, in Washington Territory, is report- 
ed to be in a state of apparent activity, the heat being 
80 great as to melt the snow, and there is a constant 
cudnien of steam and smoke from the crater. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Own the 10th of March the French National Assembly 
voted, by 407 to 104, to remove to Versailles, and to 
hold the first public session there on the 20th. 

The forts on the left bank of the Seine were deiiver- 
e@ up to the French March 7. A part of the National 
Guards in Paris endeavored to create disturbances, and 
strongly barricaded themselves at Montmartre. On the 
11th inst. they surrendered to the military authorities, 
and quiet was restored. Several rabid newspapers 
which advocated dangerous agitation have been sup- 
pressed in Paris, and the publication of new papers of 
this class forbidden. 

‘A counsel of war has condemned Blanqgui, Flourens, 
Giraud, and Avrille to death for participation in the 
riots of December 10. 

Napoleon, in a letter to the Assembly, protests 
against the vote that his d y has forteited the 
throne, and says the Assembly, having been elected 
7 to make Pm has ex: its powers, 

yhile the Germans of Zurich were celebrating the 
restoration of peace on the 9th of March they were 
attacked by some French Several French 
officers concerned in the ou! having been arrested 
by the Swiss authorities, friends attacked the 
pe in an attempt to resene them, when they were 
red rl, by the Swiss troops, and several killed and 
wou 

The Duke of Montpensier has heen ordered to Mi- 
norca by the government, it is asserted, for re- 
a to take the oath of fidelity to the new king. 


House of Commons bas again a 
bill permi' marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
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CHINAMEN CELEBRATING THEIR NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN SAN FRANCISCO.—[Ste Pace 20 
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ALTAR IN THE CHINESE JOSS-HOUSE, 


SAN FRANCISCO —[See Pace 266.4 
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pisHoP ANDREW. 


JAMES OscooD Ay- 
was born im 


t 


ror t County, Geor- 
-. in 1794; entered 
tl e ministry ™m 1812; 
was ordained deacon 


in 1814, elder in 1816, 
and bishop in. 1832. 
He died in Mobile, Al- 
abama, March 2, 1871. 
Bishop ANDREW had 
y helps to in- 

telle¢ tual culture in his 
youth. The schools in 
Georgia were few, and 
“fewer were the 
hools of high repute. 
Men of wealth could 
send their sons to 
Northern colleges, or 
abroad, and Bishop 
ANDREWS parents 
t able to give 








not I 





vere 0 oi 
im such opportunities 
for mental culture. 
But his religious train 
ing was very complete. 
His fathe r was a de- 
voted minister of the 
Me thodist Episcopal 
Church, and his moth- 
er was a woman of 
extraordinary intelli- 
dignity, and 
‘indness. ‘Those who 
knew the Bishop as a 
man can easily fancy 
what a genial, pleasant 
boy nust have been. 
He was devoted to his 
mother, and she lived 
to see the tender care 
she had bestowed upon 

















her cherished son rich- 
ly rewarded in a life of 
great devotion, of un- 
sullied purity, and of 
remart ble cess. 
Ihe Bishop's original 
mind, rare powers of 
observation, extensive 





reading, and great 


physical and mental 
activity enabled him 
to supply in a large 
me e the education- 
al deficiencies of his 
early years. Ilis first 
serm s preached 
just sixty vears before 
his last, and those 
years were filled with 
labors in almost every 


department of work 
which Methodism af. 
fords to its ministers. 
It will be seen that 
he commenced his work 


eatly, having been licensed to preach when only 


eighteen years of age. He was not large and 
not comely. One of his earliest circuits was in 
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THE LATE BISHOP ANDREW, 


lower North Carolina, where, as it is told, when 
he went to visit a family, the head thereof de- 
clined to receive him, as he ‘‘ did not want any | 





EFFECTS OF A SHELL.—[Sre Pace 262. 





little mulatto preacher about him!” 
young itinerant with the dark complexion lived r , 
to he the welcomed and honored guest in thou- | light, and after these upflashings of the soul the 





But the } he wasa man. 


961 


sands of the best 
houses North and 
South. 

His zeal, good-hu- 
mor, and devotion to 
his work soon made 
him a man of mark 
among his brethren, 
and he rose rapidly. 
A single incident is 
often the turning-point 
in a man’s life. There 
is the record of a great 
speech made by Mr. 
ANDREW at the Anni- 
versary of the Mission- 
ary Society of the 
South Carolina Con- 
ference, in Darlington, 
early in 1882. Pro- 
fessor Martin P., 
Parks, who was after- 
ward one of the minis- 
ters of Trinity Church, 
in this city, then held 
a chair in Randolph 
Macon College, Vir- 
ginia. He had great 
reputation as an orator. 
His fame had preceded 
him when he went to 
the Conference to rep- 
resent the interests of 
his college. Great was 
the desire of all the 
people to hear Profess- 
or Parks, Mr. An- 
DREW aud he were to 
make the speeches at 
the Missionary Anni- 
versary. 

Mr, ANDREW rose 
and read the following 
resolution : 


“ That while we cousid- 
er false views of religion 
ag every way mischievous, 
and judge from the past 
that much evil has reeult- 
ed from that cause amon, 
the slave population o 
this country, we are fully 
persuaded that it is not 
only safe, but highly ex- 
pedient to society at large, 
to furnish the slaves as 
fully as possible with the 
means of true scriptural 
instruction and the wor- 
ship of God.” 


The people had been 
accustomed to hear 
such eloquence as Dr. 
Carers used to pour 
from his golden mouth, 
but James O. ANDREW 
took that audience by 
storm. He painted a 
plantation negro neg- 
lected in mental cul- 
ture, growing more and 
more irreligious. But 


But he was immortal. And that 
immortal soul ever and anon raised its cry for 
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darkness grew deeper and darker. He then show- | 
ed how the Gospel of Jesus was adapted to the | 










lowest as well as the highest types of humanity, 
n anv stage of civiliza He then painted a 
converted negro slave, the greatest trophy of re- 
deeming grace. He described him as ‘* mingling 

» with the matin chorus of the 





aving under the cold light of stars, con- 
in his humble lot, submitting to plantation 
scipline for conscience sake, living in happiness, 
ind dying in hope. His last scene was the lowly 
cabin of the dying slave, the freed spirit caught 
into the glowing arms of radiant angels, and car- 
ried, enraptured, up to the Father's house. 
hose who have heard it have never forgotten 
hat speech. A gentleman distinguished in po- 
1 circles declared that he had heard Mr. 
Cay in his best moods, but that he had never 
heard him equal that speech of Mr. ANDREW. 
} } 
} 








Parks wisely and gracefully excused 
elf from following such a powerful appeal. 
w months after Mr. ANDREW was made a 





fessor 





Bis! op ANDREW was the occasion of the divi- 
sion of the Methodist Church into the two branch- 
The antislavery discussion 
country; but in 1840, at the 

formal resolution was 
passed to the effect that ‘* mere ownership of 
slave property, in States or Ter ritories where the 


es, North and South. 
agitating the 


General Conference, a 


was 


laws do not admit of emancipation, and permit 
the liberated slave to enjoy freedom, constitutes 
no Jegal barrier to the election or ordination of 


ministers to the various grades of office known 
in the ministry of the Methodist Church.” 
Bishop Anprew did not own slaves, but he 
had married a lady who did own one female 
slave. At the General Conference in 1844, held 
in this city, a large number of the Northern 
clergy requested him to resign. He felt that he 
could not do so and keep a good conscience, as he 
ly believed that such an act would forever 
jestroy the influence of Methodism in the South. 
A resolution was then passed that it was the 
6 of the General Conference that he de- 
sist from exercising the functions of the episco- 
pacy ; whereupon the delegates from the thirteen 
couterences in the Southern States presented a 
declaration setting forth their solemn belief that 





a tr 


a continuance of the jurisdiction of the General 
Conference over those annual conferences would 
be incompatible with the success of Methodism 


in the South, and thereupon a plan of separation 
was adopted, which resulted in the two Method- 
ist organizations. 

It will always be to the credit of the memory 
of the late Bishop, that from his earliest ministry 
he had labored for the elevation of the slaves, and 
that he bore himse!f with manly and Christian 
dignity through all the ecclesiastical trials, and 
was held in great regard on both sides of the line. 

In personal appearance Bishop ANDREW was 
of moderate height, and full but not plethoric 
habit, He had a fine head, a large mouth, large 
gray eyes, and a sunny tinge in all his features. 


His manners were full of pretentionless dignity. 


His colloquial powers were very charming. He | 


was quite affectionate. ‘These traits made him 
a delightful companion in private. His sense of 
the ridiculous and his pungent vein of humor 
sometimes broke through his self-control; and 
when he turned upon any mean vice, or stupid 
fully, or absurd skepticism, his lip would curl, 
and his large nostrils dilate, and a torrent of irony 
and sarcasm would inflame his style. But or- 
dinarily his sermons were warm discussions of 
eneral topics, in which argument was transfused 


into eloquence in a manner which made him a | 


very popular preacher. But both in his sermons 


and in the discharge of his episcopal functions | 


there was frequent betrayal of the lack of early 
discipline in that vigorous intellect. 
Of late years he has not presided at the con- 


ferences. He preached whenever his health al- 
lowed. His last sermon was delivered in New 
Orleans on the 19th of February. He there 


suffered a stroke of paralysis, but retained pos- 
session of his faculties. He was removed to 
Mobile, Alabama, where he died on the 2d of 
March, 

The perilous and conspicuous position he held 
imidst the ecclesiastical storms of 1844 will keep 
his name in the list of historical characters. 


EFFECTS OF A SHELL. 

Tue Boulevard Port Royal, which faces the 
Val de Grace, is situated in one of the southern 
quarters of Paris, and came in for a large share 
of shells during the late bombardment. Many 
of the houses were riddled through and through, 
and scenes similar to those depicted in the sketch 
on page 261 were, unfortunately, only too com- 
mon. Few things bring the horrors of a bom- 
bardment so forcibly forward as such incidents 
as these. A peaceful dining-room was sudden- 
ly struck by that fearful messenger of war, a 
Krupp shell. Entering by the ceiling, the bomb 
exploded in the opposite corner, curiously enough, 
in the china cupboard, smashing every breakable 

ing in the room (among which happened to be 
a bust of Napoteon III.) by the shock. The 
hottum of the projectile, which weighed about 
twenty pounds, was blown through the room be- 
neath, and finally buried itself in the floor of a 


thin 


lower story. ‘The most curious part of the af- 
ris that this mass of iron, in its downwaed 
ourse, passed between two cradles, occupied at 
time by a couple of sleeping babies, without 
iting either, although they were only a few 
hes apart Indeed, thronghout the siege, al- 


gh the damage to property was very great, 
loss of life was not so large as might have 

en expected, considering the enormous num- 
of shells which were thrown in day and night 
twenty-three consecutive days. Thus the 
il number of killed and wounded only amount- 
o 383-—namely, 201 men, 110 women, and 
hildren. 
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PASTEL. 


From Tae Frescu or Tazornite GAUTIER. 
I Love you yet in your settings quaint, 
Faces of ladies, lovely and dead ; ; 
The flowers in your hands are faded and faint; 
‘Tis a hundred years since their bloom was shed. 


The wind of winter touching your cheek 
Has made your roses and lilies die; 
But patches are never so far to seek 
On the mouldy quays where your portraits lie, 


The empire of beauty has passed away: 
The Pompadour and the Parabére 
Would find no lovers to rule to-day: 
They sleep in the tomb, and Love's buried there. 


But you, sweet faces that men forget, 

You breathe at the flowers whose scent has fled, 
And sadly you smile, who are smiling yet, 

At the thought of your lovers so long time dead. 


By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
FOREBODINGS. 


BRACKMERE is a small but growing town at 
the mouth of a great tidal river, but boldly as- 
serting itself to be a marine resort. Some of 
its more enthusiastic partisans (who have also 
house property in the place) have even gone to 
the length of calling it Brackmere-super-Mare ; 
but the post-office authorities have not admitted 
this claim, and enemies have freely translated the 
agnomen by ‘‘in the marsh,” and “‘ in the mad.” 





The fact is, Brackmere is too near a great manu- 
facturing ‘‘ centre of industry” to be fashionable ; 
it is got at too easily to have a high reputation ; 
and the cheapness of its general accommodation 
attracts excursionists. From its very beginning 
—with the sublime exception of a visit from the 
Princess Charlotte—the place was exclusively 
middle class; devoted to the interests of that 
enormous section of the British public which dines 
early, and takes ‘‘s’rimps” with its tea. Its ter- 
races, streets, and crescents consist of houses that 
in hardly any case exceed two stories in height, 
and which are packed with children from June 
to September as closely as herrings in a barrel. 
In laying out the ground these tenements, which 
are all alike, were so disposed that the spectator 
who beholds them for the first time ejaculates, 





‘* Why, this is a penitentiary!” From wherever 
he places himself he beholds every individual 
house, and every individual house beholds him. 
The man who desires privacy would obtain it 
in a hip-bath in Fleet Street more completely 
than in perambulating Brackmere. 

The first idea of the stranger is that he has 
been brought down to this spot for exhibition. 
He burns and blushes to find himself the focus 
of a thousand windows. It is some time before 
Reason reassumes her sway, and he says to him- 
self, ‘‘ comprehend: this arrangement has been 


| made in order to secure for every tenant an un- 
| 
' 


interrupted view of—well—the Sea.” At high 
tide and for two hours after at Brackmere there 
is a splendid expanse of ocean; but suddenly— 
like some miracle of the Red Sea accomplished 
lengthwise—the waters vanish, and give place to 
an expanse of mud. After a heavy dinner at 
two, the newly arrived Paterfamilias looks forth 
from the window, and congratulates himself that 
he has acceded to his wife’s wishes, and brought 
| the dear children to the sea-side, instead of put- 
ting his brutal jest into practice of letting them 
have ‘‘Tidman’s sea-salt and ‘the shingles’ at 
home,” in place of it; blinks, puts his handker- 
chief decently over his face, and enjoys his nap. 
His forty winks—which last forty minutes— 
over, and—Hi, presto!—Open, sesame !—Abra- 
cadabra!—he wakes, and finds himself in the 
Fen country. The hearth-rug has been an en- 
chanted carpet, upon which, like Prince Hous- 
sain, he has been transported inland. 

The ships that enlivened the prospect have dis- 
appeared with their natural element. ‘‘ No won- 
der they calls it an offing,” says the astonished cit- 
izen. Where they rode, or ‘‘ walked the waters,” 
is now by comparison dry ground; where the 
red buoy bobbed and rolled, there is now a juve- 
nile population (white) cockling where the cockle 
floated, which now lies upon its side, as though 
prostrated by the phenomenon that has taken 
place. Sheep-folds appear, which are the sides 
of oyster-beds (but how is he to know that ?). 
The pier, which is of such amazing length that 
it is said to be used to teach perspective, has be- 
come an unnecessary viaduct. Ponies and donk- 
eys urge (or are urged upon) their wild career 
where the sea-horse reared and foamed. The 
flower which the dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear—the periwinkle—is disclosed in myriads; 
but ‘‘it is forbidden to pick the flowers,” since 
(in addition to their native fragrance) they have 
the peculiarity of being edible, and are sold at 
Brackmere by the bushel, and eaten by the peck. 
A flower-farm is here a periwinkle farm. The 
police have orders to take into custody all per- 
sons (except tailors) who look as if they liked 
periwinkles, and are found with a pin in their 
coats ; notwithstanding which full many a wily 
youth will fill his pockets with bread-and-butter, 
and saunter beneath the pier (on the piles of 
which, like peaches on a garden wall, these crus- 
tacea grow) and lunch to repletion. To our vis- 
itor these marauders appear to be taking inno- 
cent recreation, as under an arcade. There is 
no sign of ocean to be beheld in any direction ; 
but, seizing a telescope, the enchanted wretch 





descries in the extreme distance a thin, watery 


line, which is the diminished river. 


| to have been while at Brackmere during low tide 
| that the greatest of philosophic poets composed 


Mis ode “On the Intimations of Immortality :” 





| 


“Here in a season of calm weather, 
Tho inland far we be, 
Gur glass still sights that intermittent sea 


meaning the favorable representations of which 
by partisans— 
“brought us hither. 


We see the children sporting on the shore, 
But hear the mighty waters rolling there no more”— 


or words to that effect. Twice a day a trans- 
formation scene takes place at Brackmere such as 
is witnessed only at those theatres (such as Sad- 
ler’s Wells) which have the advantage of ‘‘ real 
water ;” but let me add that no scenery devised 
by Telbin was ever more beautiful. 

The commerce of the world is borne upon the 
bosom of that Pactolian stream, rich with the 
spoils of nations, which sweeps by Brackmere’s 
shores. Whole argosies “‘drop down,” or are 
tugged up it, daily; and ever and anon a count- 
less fleet of lesser vessels, wind-bound, or wait- 
ing for a wind, lie off it, far as the eye can reach ; 
the red-sailed fishing-boats, with sweeps for oars, 
thread in and out their baffled line; and along 
the shore creeps the deep-laden barge, with its 
tall store of corn or hay to feed the city’s cattle. 
There are no wastes of sand about Brackmere, 
nor those bare, rolling downs which at so many 
sea-side places seem to imitate the waves they 
fringe. ‘The meadows stray down to the very 
water's edge, so that stranger cows mistake it for 
fresh water, and indorse, with complaining low, 
the fiat of ‘‘ the high analytical authority” who, 
the local guide-book tells us, has pronounced it 
to be ‘as saline as the sea at Margate.” The 
trees grow close to the very marge, from which 
they tentatively thrust forth their roots, like nerv- 
ous bathers. On one side of the fence are sheep ; 
on the other, ships; here is a steeple, and there 
a mast; the “‘ smell of the sea” mingles with the 
scent of the clover; and the time is told to the 
herdsman by the bell on shipboard as audibly as 
by the church clock on the hill. 

It is at night, however, that Brackmere looks 
its best : in the moonlight, and when the tide is 
in, it is, indeed, no longer picturesque, but abso- 
lutely sublime. The stars in the heavens are 
outnumbered by the stars upon the deep—the 
lights upon the foreheads of the stately ships. 
Mabel gazed upon them from the window of her 
little room, ere she went to rest that night, in 
wonder. And as she gazed there fell upon the 
silence a solemn sound—the throb of the great 
heart of some steamship which was pulsing its 
way from the other side of the world—perhaps 
from China, whither Ju had gone. (That China 
which seemed almost as far as yonder heaven, 
where her father dwelt. Should she ever see 
him more, or the face of a single friend, save 
one, again?) Along that silent highway sped the 
eager-eyed, panting messenger; she watched it 
thread its way through those fixed stars, that were 
the anchored ships, and past the harbor light at 
the pier head, and round the Foreland, where the 
Pharos stood and flashed a thousand farewells. 

The Pharos ?—yes, that was what Mr. Flint 
had called the ancient light-house which stood 
by that they went to see at Oldborough. 

How short a time ago, and yet how long! 
The place where she had first seen Richard, and 
where he had saved her life. Oh, cruel, cruel 
Richard, to have done so! Then she kneeled 
down beside her bed, and prayed to be forgiven 
for that thought. For why should she desire 
death, and hate her life, merely because it loomed 
before her without color? Dull and gray and 
chill it would be doubtless; but it was duller, 
grayer, chiller to many another. What had Mar- 
tha Barr, for example, to live for? or what had she 
ever had in the way of pleasantness ? and yet she 
had trodden her appointed path with firmness, and, 
though it was so narrow, God himself had been her 
fellow-traveler, and walked with her all the way. 
She would take heart and do the like, or strive to 
do so. Martha was poor, and yet so enriched by 
the blessings of the sick and sorrowful that with 
them she had bought “‘a mansion incorruptible” 
in the glorious city ; and if she died to-night, so 
much the better, save for those who had such 
cause to cry, ‘‘Wonld that she had staid with 
us!” But as for herself, she was a wicked, un- 
grateful girl; were there not thousands destitute 
and orphaned like herself, who had no home, no 
friends, but many and many a smiling enemy ? 
She was not ignorant of such cases, having come 
across them in her village visitations. Who was 
she, that she was not to feel thankful for food and 
raiment, and the friendly roof that sheltered her ? 
Though her lot was henceforth to be cast in the 
by-stream and back-water of life, was there not 
as much scope for duty there as in the main cur- 
rent? She would do her duty, she would be help- 
ful and self-reliant. Her kind hostess should find 
her a prop instead of a burden. Perhaps she 
might even do something, if it were ever so little, 
toward keeping house. Her lace-work had been 
praised of yore, when praise was more thought 
of than pudding; it was quite likely that she 
might make a little money by that; and how 
nice it would be to pour it into Martha's aston- 
ished hand! 

She did not shrink from work of any sort ; she 
had made up her mind, to begin wit » to **do” 
her own room, so that Rachel should have as 
little extra trouble on her account as possible. 
Employment was what she needed. Nor was it 
the melancholy of her future lot that cast its 
shadow upon her; on the contrary, what she 
dreaded more were its possible amenities, From 
certain hints which Martha Barr had let fall—by 
no means in the way of apology—Mabel had a 
presentiment that she was to be the victim of much 
tea-table festivity. She had not relished this 
description of dissipation even at home, and at 


Brackmere it was likely to | . i- 
It is said | y te be much more weari. 


some. There was a certain Dorcas club, of which 
she had heard a good deal ; and it had filled her 
with the liveliest apprehensions. Gossip, when 
it was good-natured, was very dear to Mariha 








Barr, though she was averse to what is 


° . ° ” ter 
“ going into society ;” and Mabel would be 
pected to share all her pleasures. Well, it should 


henceforth be her endeavor to do 80, or to seem 
todoso. But she felt that this would not be easy 
Often had Ju and she agreed together (jud i “ 
from their old friend’s own description of 1 
Brackmere acquaintances) that ‘ dear old ae 
tha must know some very queer people.” Theis 
father had once explained to them that as :}, 
fixed stars of literature attract about them at 2] 
lites of an inferior order and doubtful light * dl . 
genuinely good are surrounded by spurious y : 
ties of the religious world: the “ earnest.” the 
“cheerful,” and the “serious.” But while in 
the former case, the great man is far from being 
deceived (having usually a very accurate perce : 
tion of his own merits, and especially of his rela. 
tive importance with respect to others), in the 
latter humility and the charity that imputes no 
evil are apt to blind the judgment.“ Much a: 
I love our good Martha, girls,” said the rector. 
between whom and the self-styled religious world 
there was certainly “‘ no love lost,” ‘| would not 
stay a week among her Brackmere friends for a 
bishopric. T am much mistaken if they are not 
greatly given to solemn fudge.” 5 

Parson Denham had a morbid dislike of bore- 
dom, and especially of that particular devel p- 
ment of it which is called being * preached to 
death.” But this was far from being Mabel’s 
case; she made no pretense to being easily ¢y- 
nuyée, and she had listened to too many histories 
of ‘how I caught the rheumatics” from village 
dames to fear what Brackmere gossips could do 
unto her; besides, her present circumstances were 
much too serious to admit of her attaching im- 
portance to such a mere inconvenience, But 
what she would have desired above all things now 
was solitude, or at most the companionship of 
Martha only; and this she had a foreboding would 
be denied toher. Martha had openly expressed 
her intention of ‘‘not permitting her dear child 
to mope,” which she felt to be a menace, involy- 
ing not only what Fred used to call “ tea-fights” 
and ‘‘ muffin-worries,” but all the horrors of ** se- 
rious” hospitality. ‘These might not be pressed 
upon her immediately ; her recent trouble would 
doubtless afford her protection from them fu: 
the present at the hands of her kind hostess, un- 
less she took it into her head that they were fo 
her good. But there was a woe within her, if 
not so sharp as her regret for her dead father, 
more likely to endure, and of which Martha knew 
nothing: the burden of a hopeless love. She 
would have to carry that about with her into 
scenes of gayety (or some substitute for it), and 
to smile with alien lips and an aching heart. 


the 


arie- 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. SIMCOE. 


MABEL was up and dressed next morning when 
the excellent Rachel made her appearance at her 
bedroom door. ‘A fine morning,” said Mabel, 
gayly, who was gazing out at the low window on 
the sparkling scene. ‘‘ How beautiful your riv- 
er and the ships are looking in the sunshine!” 

**It ain’t my river, as I knows on,” was the 
handmaiden’s reply; ‘‘ and as to the ships, I've 
got no time to look at ‘em now, with all the work 
of this house upon my shoulders, and another to 
wait upon.” 

‘*T am sure I will endeavor to give you as lit- 
tle trouble as possible,” said Mabel, gently. “*It 
is quite unnecessary to call me in future ; and I 
can do quite well without hot water.” 

‘*Umph! Then I've been and brought this 
up for nothing. Missus says, Will you have your 
egg boiled or poached? She never eats nothing 
herself for breakfast but bread-and-butter. 

“Then I had much rather do as she does. 
Indeed, I want no egg. The sea-air should give 
me plenty of appetite here, without any thing to 
tempt it.” ; 

Rachel nodded, and muttering, “‘I thought 
you said it was a river,” disappeared with @ 
ghastly grin. 

Her visit, short as it was, sufficed to dash the 
cheerfulness with which the brightness of the 
scene without had for the moment inspired poor 
Mabel. Her presence in the house was, then, al- 
ready felt to be an inconvenience, and had ev- 
dently irritated Martha’s trusty retainer. Hith- 
erto she had only beheld domestics from the 
stand-point of a mistress, or from one o! equal 
height. As a gnest at the Grange, for ine, 
her ladyship’s own maid had been all smiles an 
obsequiousness ; and even Mrs. Marshall's Janet 
had been most respectful and obliging. But now 
it seemed that poor Robert’s embarrassment ! 
the railway carriage was to be the last tribute of- 
fered to her by a servant in the way of acknowl- 
edgment of her position as a lady. She had no- 
ticed how very different had been the behavior 
of the railway officials to herself and her fellow- 
traveler on the preceding day from the anes 
that they had become third-class passengers, 4" 
she began to be, perforce, of Martha's opinion, 
that money was the test and touch-stone of most 
natures. It might have comforted her to sony 
that in the very fact of having insulted her > 
rudely Rachel had paid an involuntary comp, 
ment to her refinement and delicacy, since ~ 
would surely not have done so unless she = 
been well convinced that no complaint would be 
made of her to her mistress ; but this — 
was too subtile for Mabel’s wounded spirit. 
was with difficulty that she could summon 4 
smile with which to return Martha's affectional® 
greeting in the breakfast-reom ; and when 
knelt down at prayers beside the horse-hair +" 
and hid her face, tears of bitterness—whi h ber 
hostess, who silently marked their en " 
attributed to avery different cause—raine? °°” 
her hot cheeks. ad 

“My dear,” said Martha, ‘I shall ran aw") 
from you after breakfast for an hour or 0, ' 
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: -eting: it would not amuse you to see 
— vom he end briskets; and, besides, 
aa would make me nervous and spoil my bar- 
You won’t mind my leaving you alone 
9” 

Martha, I should”—she was on the 
‘* much prefer it ;” but she stopped 
herself in time, and substituted— “I should rath- 
think not,” for that expression. The only 
: ms upon which I have consented to come here, 
onanials are, that I should make as little dif- 
ference in your way of life as possible. I will 
hing to distress you about my pres- 
not add any thing yy 
ence being a burden; but if I am to be freed 
from that unpleasant sense, it can only be by this 
means. I have been a very sad companion to 
you fur many weeks; well, that is over now. I 
mean, dear Martha, let me henceforth take what- 
ever part I may be fit to act in life : and at least 
let me not mar your part. It is time I should 
have done with luxuries, and (I do not speak it 
cynically, Heaven knows!) the luxury of grief 
among them. Look upon me no longer as a 
spoiled child. ifl can not be merry, yet I will 
not mope—I— 

Something rose in Mabel’s throat and seemed 
to choke her; but she looked very resolute and 
quiet. ieee: é 

“You good, brave girl!” exclaimed Martha, 
admiringly ; *‘you have inherited your father’s 
courage and good sense, if he has left you noth- 
ing else. I can not say hgw your words glad- 
den me; such resolution is the earnest of your 
own happiness, and therefore of mine, you know.” 
Never on the lips of the proudest beauty was a 
sweeter sinile than that which lit up the unclas- 
sical features of Martha Barr, as she thus spoke, 
aud settled her cap upon her head, as her habit 
was when greatly moved. ‘The tear supply was 
not laid on at high-pressure with Martha, as it 
is with most kindly women. When others would 
have piped their eye, her large hands trembled 
and went to her cap-strings; when others would 
have spoken daggers, she smoothed her gown. 

‘+! confess, my dear,” she went on, ‘‘ that what 
you have said has not only made me a happy 
woman, but relieved me from a little embarrass- 
ment; for I had quite made up my mind to shut 
people out, and keep ourselves to ourselves, rath- 
er than that you should be troubled by visitors ; 
and though I should not have minded it at all, 
so fur as J was concerned, my good friends here- 
abouts might have— Lor, that’s Mr. Simcoe! 
Nobody else would think of ringing the visitors’ 
bell before nine o'clock in the morning except 
him. He built the new church here single-hand- 
ed. You won't mind seeing Aim? He's quite a 
character, and a most estimable person, but oh, 
so fat!” 

Never, indeed (since Swallowdip lay out of the 
road of traveling caravans), had Mabel beheld so 
stout a gentleman as he who, unushered, now en- 
tered the little breakfast-room. The wily Rachel 
knew better than to precede him, lest by so do- 
ing her own retreat should have been cut off, and 
contented herself with announcing Mr. Simcoe 
over his own shoulder; for, though so stout, he 
was not tall. His legs, in fact, were so exceed- 
ingly short that he resembled one of those Dutch 
tumblers that has no legs at all, and who, how- 
ever agitated in his upper stories, spins round on 
an insubvertible basis. They moved, however, 
with speed, and a quick strut, similar to that of 
the carrier-pigeon ; the misfortune of which am- 
bitious style of going was that it rendered Mr. 
Simcoe, when in motion, speechless. With such 
high and rapid action he had no breath to spare 
for words; and thus it happened on the present 
occasion that, having seated himself on the first 
chair, he nodded and smiled familiarly to the la- 
dies, and blew—not his nose—but as a grampus 
blows, who, having made a wager with another 
grampus as to which shall stay longest under wa- 
ter, has run the thing rather too fine. Martha 
Barr, who, of course, was used to this phenome- 
non, made conversation for her guest according- 
ly. She introduced her cousin to him, asked 
him how he was, how his son was, and how all 
the good folks at Brackmere were; asked how 
the new church filled, and was in the act of ask- 
ing whether the choir gave satisfaction, when 
Mr. Simcoe caught his breath at last, after a 
long chase, and observed, ‘* How are you, eh ? 
How are you?” between a sob and a gurgle. 
Mr. Simeoe would have talked forever but for 
want of that raw material without which talk 
can not be manufactured ; his fountain of speech 
Was always at work, but ever and anon there oc- 
curred a hitch, as though some foreign body had 
invaded the main pipe. If you had any observa- 
tion in reply to make to Mr. Simcoe, then, and 
then only, was your time. 

“How are you? How are you both? Glad 
to see you back again!—Glad to see you, miss. 
Did you ever see any body so fat as me?” 

This was a stock inquiry put by Mr. Simcoe to 
every lady to whom he was introduced for the 
first time; and the embarrassments that arose 
a it were the source of his keenest delight. 

n the present occasion he laughed so uproari- 
ously, and got so purple in the face, and then so 
black, that Mabel’s look of distress gave place to 
_ of positive alarm. 

h ‘No, no, no, miss; don't be afraid,” gasped 
dite es his head in deprecation and reas- 
pee ps I am not going to have a fit. It 
nv _ Laugh and grow plump, you 
pan y a Sam, he don’t laugh enough ; 
sede 8 why he’s a whipping: post. He is a 

'Pping-post.—Is he not, Miss Barr ?” 

‘ - = sure I should be very sorry to say so 
hee bs “wna indeed, to any one else,” added 
artha, hastily, and in some confusion. 

“ai wan 700 ae cried Mr. Simcoe, in tri- 
She inal id T — 80, though she don t say it. 
es — ae 1 be angry with her. She im- 
bailiffe inne ing her landlord, I shall send the 
ape in to seize her furniture; I am sure she 

aid of that, because she pays her rent so 


gains. s 
now, will you 

** My dear 
point of saying, 
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| punctually—oh dear, oh dear!” Here Mr. Sim- 
| coe, as though in appreciation of his own Machia- 
| velian shrewdness, patted himself on his capacious 
| chest, and wobbled like blanc-mange. 

**It would only serve you right, Mr. Simcoe, 
if I was not quite so punctual with my rent in 
future,” observed Martha, gravely. 

** Very good, ma’am; don’t be,” wheezed the 
old gentleman, ‘‘ only don’t be, and I'll seize Miss 
Denham !” 

Mr. Simcoe’s merriment, which had been fiz- 
zing like a fire-work, here fairly exploded. 

Martha was not pleased that Mabel should 
have been made the subject of a jest, even by a 
gentleman who had built a church single-handed. 
** You'll kill yourself, Mr. Simcoe, some day, if 
you laugh like that,” said she, reprovingly; ‘‘and 
then youll be sorry for it.” 

** How do you know that?” inquired the vis- 
itor, with sudden gravity. ‘‘Why shouldn't I 
be glad of it? Why should I change for the 
worse? Do you suppose it’s nice to go about 
this world with eiglt-and-twenty stone of adi- 
pose deposit? You're as bad as Sam. Why 
the deuce should I be sorry for it ?” 

**Hush, hush, Mr. Simeoe! Pray, don’t let 
the servant hear you use sach dreadful words, 
I merely meant, of course, that you would be 
sorry to hurt yourself.” 

** Oh, that was all, was it?” Here he winked 
at Mabel, as much as to say, ‘One is bound to 
believe alady.” ‘*I thought you was a-going to 
sprinkle me with brimstone; and that reminds 
me | have not asked after your good Rachel. 
How did you find that single-eyed and faithful 
creature on your return ?” 

‘* I shall notanswerany such questions, Mr. Sim- 
coe,” said Martha, drawing herself up. ‘* Rachel 
is a very excellent servant, and a good woman, 
though I am aware that she has her enemies.” 

“IT am delighted to hear it,” replied Mr. Sim- 
coe, earnestly; ‘ and I hope one of them is a 
garroter. Well (here he rolled off his chair), 
*“*‘T am going to church this morning, ladies. 
Will you come too? You shall sit in my pew, 
where there is room for six; so we shall just fill 
it.” 

“Certainly not. I mean—no, thank you,” 
said Martha, hastily. 

** We are still angry,” observed the stout gen- 
tleman, slily ; ‘‘ our crab-apple Rachel is as the 
apple of our eye. I must send Sam to plead for 
me, to whom (in his pontifical robes) we can re- 
fuse nothing. —Good-by, miss; I hope you will 
join our choir. Your cousin, you see, does not re- 
fuse me her hand ; her heart is forgiving, though 
wounded in its tenderest place. —Madam, I would 
kneel and ask your forgiveness, had not nature 
herself interdicted that position. Sam is of opin- 
ion that unless the knee is bent the prayer is fu- 
tile. I put the case to him of a man with two 
wooden legs; he has looked the thing up, bat 
the councils are silent.—You must see my Sam, 
Miss Denham. Heis an excellent young man, 
though I say it, who am his father—a most ex- 
cellent young man; but, unfortunately, the great- 
est fool in England.” 

‘**Mr. Simcoe, I am ashamed of you!” ex- 
claimed Martha, indignantly ; ‘‘ to talk that way 
of your own son—and a clergyman, too!” 

**Pooh, pooh! his being my son is an aggra- 
vation of his follies, since he ought, by inherit- 
ance, to have some sense in him; and as to his 
being a clergyman, what with his posturings and 
prostrations, his tunics and his spangles, I call 
him a theological acrobat. But there, | must be 
off at once to see him tumble.” 

Mr. Simcoe, however, did not go off at once; 
he choked in the passage, and roared upon the 
door-step for a good three minutes, before he got 
under way; and even then had to stop at the 
garden gate to take in breath, and recover from 
a second paroxysm—so inexhaustible and so ex- 
hausting a theme for mirth was the Rev. Claude 
Simcoe with his father. 

** Well, what do you think of my landlord, 
Mabel ?” inquired Martha; ‘eh, my dear, eh ?” 

** He's funny,” said Mabel, dubiously. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think so?” 

** He’s eccentric in his manner, my dear, no 
doubt ; but I don’t mean that. I should like to 
know what you think of his moral and religious 
character. ‘Of course you know nothing about 
him; how should you? But I should like to 
hear your opinion. The first impressions of a 
sensible girl like you are always worth having ; 
and there are such various views about Mr. Sim- 
coe afloat at Brackmere.” 

‘* Well,” said Mabel, ‘‘he seems a very good- 
natured and good-humored sort of person—” 

** With prejudices, though,” interrupted Mar- 
tha, gravely ; ‘‘ and those entertained sometimes 
against the most worthy persons.” 

‘* Perhaps,” continued Mabel, unable to re- 
press a smile as she recognized this allusion to 
the excellent Rachel. ‘‘ Still, I should say Mr. 
Simcoe was not an illiberal person.” 

** Quite right, my dear, quite right. He sup- 
plied a new top to our cistern last winter with- 
out haggling or hesitation. Some landlords, you 
know— But go on, go on.” 

“But I can’t go on,” remonstrated Mabel. 
“Tf you oY ane me, however, I must say that, an- 
less I had been informed of the fact, I should not 
have suspected Mr. Simcoe of having built a 
church at his own ex . 

**You should not, shouldn't yon ?” said Mar- 
tha, earnestly. ‘‘ Dear me, dear me! now that’s 
very curious. I was in hopes you would have 
had a contrary impression.” 

“Contrary? My dear Martha, was it to be 
expected? How very few people do look as if 
they had built churches at their own expense !” 

**Or ever build’em, my dear, eh? For that’s 
the point. When people abuse Mr. Simcoe—and 
he is dreadfully run down—I say, ‘ Well, there’s 
the church, at all events; come, you must grant 
that.’ But they won't do it,” 





“This Mr. Simeoe is very rich, then?” ob- 
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> 





served Mabel, with a landable desire to appear 
interested in Martha’s friend. 

“*My dear, his wealth is untold,” answered 
Martha: that was her generic phrase for fortunes, 
which are often calculated by their possessors 
with considerable nicety. ‘His father was, I 
believe, a great chemist—at least that is what 
his grandson gives out; but the elder Mr. Sim- 
coe will have it that he was a chemist and drug- 
gist. Well, he left a lot of money, with which 
this Mr. Simcoe made a most successful venture 
in winkles.” 

** In winkles!” ejaculated Mabel. 
mean periwinkles ?” 

‘*Certainly, my dear. That is what Brack- 
mere is famous for. You should hear Mr. Sim- 
coe upon that matter, ‘Strasburg for its patties, 
Jersey for its pears, but Brackmere for its peri- 
winkles. Ask for Simcoe’s at a penny a peck, 
with the pin in.’ He is so funny; only it drives 
poor Mr. Claude well-nigh frantic. Well, he has 
built half Brackmere and the new church entire- 
ly of periwinkles.” 

** Impossible!” cried Mabel. 

**T mean, of course,” explained Martha, ‘‘with 
the money received from them, my dear. And 
what people do say is that he has built our church 
just as he would have built a public-house, in 
order to attract people to come and live in the 
neighborhood, and take the carcasses — that’s 
empty -houses, you know—but what J say is, we 
are not to judge men’s motives. And now I’m 
off to market, my darling, like old Mother Hub- 
bard, with this big basket, you see, which saves 
the tradesmen a world of trouble in sending 
things home, and yet shuts down at top, and 
looks as genteel as a lady’s reticule.” 

With a beaming smile Martha thus spoke, 
stooped down and kissed her guest, then sallied 
forth, and once more smiled and nodded as she 
passed by the bow-window. But once out of 
sight, her honest face grew sad. She had been 
told that morning by her retainer of various little 
expenses that had on Rachel's responsibility been 
incurred ‘‘ about the house” in her absence, and 
which, under the circumstances, she now griev- 
ously regretted. It was not a time for renewing, 
nor even for repairing; she would need all her 
little means for the future, in order to make both 
ends meet, to purchase even what was absolutely 
necessary for the sustenance of her household, 
now unexpectedly increased by one-third. Her 
marketings had always been on a miniature scale ; 
so much so that, as we see, she had not even liked 
to ask the tradesmen to send home her supplies ; 
but she had now not ouly to be economical, but 
to pare and pinch; not only to bargain, but to 
cheapen ; and this was why Martha Barr went 
alone to market, and left her guest at home. 


“Do you 


Presence of mind in emergencies is an invaluable 
gift—especially if one happens to possess with it a cer- 
tain peculiar sway over the minds of others, In sud- 
den panic or fright those most bewildered and alarmed 
will usually yield readily to the influence of a mind 
strong enough to retain and assert its self-possession. 
Not long ago more than two thousand persons were as- 
sembled in the Stadt Theatre of this city at a popular 
entertainment. Some disorderly individuals in the up- 
per gallery became quarrelsome, and others still more 
disorderly made an andible suggestion of a “fight.” 
The immense audience below, unable to see any thing, 
and mistaking the word “ fight” for “ fire,” the wildest 
commotion was instantly produced. The alarm of fire 
spread through the entire house, and the long, winding 
passages were blocked up with a struggling, terror- 
stricken crowd. Had those who were upon the stage 
participated in the general panic, the effect upon the 
audience would have been most disastrous, They, 
however, remained quietly in their places. One of 
them endeavored to explain the cause of the disturb- 
ance, but finding the confusion so great that nothing 
he said could be heard he coolly put on his eyeglasses 
and seated himeelf with an air of languid ennui. A 
lady in one of the proscenium boxes eagerly asked him 
what was the matter, and in an easy, deliberate manner 
he entered into conversation with her, explaining the 
state of affairs, This little scene upon the stage quick- 
ly reassured the audience, though they could not hear 
a word that was said. The panic subsided; the au- 
dience resumed their seats, and the play went on. 





At St. Joseph, Missouri, they have a genuine “ mad- 
stone.” Recently a citizen having been bitten by a 
rabid dog, this wonderful talisman was placed about 
two inches from the wound, when it was violently at- 
tracted to the spot, and adhered to it until the poison 
was extracted. At least such is the wondrous tale. 
What a pity there are not more “ mad-stones,” or few- 
er rabid dogs! 





Two dollars, in currency or greenbacks, is the exact 
measure of damages for the offense of kissing another 
man’s wife in a certain Connecticut town. Ina recent 
case, however, the defendant thought this excessive, 
and appealed to a higher tribunal. 





Archbishop Spaulding, in calling for financial aid for 
the Pope, suggests that the ladies devote one-half their 
superfluous jewelry, ornaments, and expenses for the 
support of his Holiness. The word “ superfluous” will 
admit of great latitude, we fancy—among ladies. 





Christine Nilsson has purchased five lots of land on 
a bluff near the city of Peoria, Ilinois, upon which she 
intends to erect an elegant villa, She gave $25,500 for 
the site. 





The 4th of March in Washington was one of the 
stormiest of stormy days. Rain fell in torrents until 
the increased cold changed it to snow. The wind also 
blew a gale; but all the clements combined could not 
deter the “fair and brave” abiding in that “city of 
magnificent distances” from turning out en masse to 
witness the last expiring gasps of the Forty-firet Con- 
gress, and to catch a glimpse of the Forty-second in 
its first, fresh glory. The attractions in the Senate 
were not so overwhelming but that an entrance into 
the galleries—though not always to a seat—might be 
obtained at a late hour, but two hours before the mo- 
mentous hour of twelve the throng gathered-in the 
House of Representatives. The crowd thickened into 
a fearful jam. The galleries were packed full, and 





overflowed into the corridors. Scores stood at the 
doors, with expectant eyes and attentive ears, where 
it was impossible to hear a word, or see any thing but 
the backs of those before them. Men and women, 
mounted on chairs outside the doors, stretched their 
necks in the vain hope of seeing the performances on 
the floor of the House. Meanwhile the House of Rev- 
resentatives of the Forty-second Congress was organ- 
ized, the members took the oath of office, and then 
followed the drawing for seats, wherein the grand ine 
terest of the throng of spectators centred. 





The English people have been examining the family 
records, and discover that Lord Lorne and the Princess 
Louise are related—more or less distantly. They have 
a common ancestor in John Stuart, Earl of Lenox, who 
flourished a little less than four hundred years ago. 
Queen Victoria descended from his eldest son, and Lord 
Lorne from his eldest daughter. 





The following are the subjects upon which the Com- 
missioners lately dispatched to San Domingo, and 
probably soon to return, are required to make a report: 
The political condition of Dominica, the probable num- 
ber of inhabitants, and their disposition to become an- 
nexed to the United States The physical, mental, 
and moral condition of the people, and their material 
wealth and industrial capacity. The resources of the 
country ; its mineral and agricultural products; the 
products of its waters and forests; the general char- 
acter of the soil, and the proportion of it c.pable of 
cultivation. The climate and health of the country; 
its bays, harbors, and rivers ; its general meteorological 
character, and the existence and frequency of remark- 
able meteorological phenomena. The debt of the gov- 
ernment and its obligations. Treaties or engagements 
with other powers. Extent of boundaries and terri- 
tory—what proportion is covered by foreign claimants, 
or by grants or concessions. The terms and con- 
ditions on which the Dominican government may de- 
sire to be annexed to the United States as one of the 
Territories. Andsuch other information as the Com- 
missioners shall consider desirable or ‘mportant. 





An instance of the ruling passion strong in (official) 
death was observed a few minutes after the expiration 
of the Forty-first Congress. A member of that defunct 
body, becoming interested in the proceedings of the 
new Forty-second Senate, suddenly rose, and began, 
“ Mr. President, I object, for this reason—" when he was 
interrupted by the information that he was no longer a 
Senator. The ex-member resumed his seat, amidst so 
much merriment, both on the floor and in the galleries, 
that Mr. Colfax was obliged to demand “order” im- 
peratively, and many times, before it subsided. 





If one has the presence of mind to meet awkward 
accidents with tact and philosophy, he can often turn 
the popular feeling to admiration rather than ridicule. 
A gentleman who suddenly sat down on a slippery 
sidewalk in Milwaukee, disarmed the ridicule incident 
to such accidents by coolly taking a cigar out of his 
pocket and lighting it before getting up. That was a 
fine thing for a gentleman to do. What substitute 
can be suggested for a lady in like position ? 





The United States steamer Periwinkle, now being 
put in order at the Washington Navy-yard, is expected 
to sail in May or early in June with Captain Hall's ex- 
pedition party to the arctic regions. Heavy timbers 
are being used to strengthen her, and inside her sheath- 
ing there will be a coating of cork. She will have two 
boilers, one of which will use blubber, the only fuel 
accessible in some portions of the arctic region. To 
protect her propeller when she reaches the ice-fields 
she will carry a propeller well. Constructor Delano, 
under whose direction several of the former arctic ex- 
peditions have been fitted out, has the superintendence 
of the work, and is giving his personal supervision to 
the fitting out of the vessel, which is of 387 tons bur- 
den, and will probably take not more than one or two 
guns. 





Spring has come, and the peasant farmers of France 
are almost wholly destitute of seed to plant, which 
would produce food for them the coming year. They 
have appealed to American farmers for help. But it is 
not money they want, for all the grain stowed away 
for this spring’s sowimg has been laid under requisi- 
tion, and is gone; thcre is none to buy. They want 
the seed. The Commissioner of Agriculture, in com-, 
mending this matter to the attention of farmers, sug- 
gests as especially desirable for contribution the best 
varieties of spring wheat, or winter wheat where ihe 
other is not attainable; the most productive oats; the 
most productive kinds of barley and bush-beans. The 
peasants also mention their need of pease, potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips. Corn, clover, and other seed 
would be acceptable. 





The Legislature of Ohio has determined to make liq- 
uor-dealers responsible in some measure for the in- 
jurious results of their traffic, and to this end has pass- 
ed an act which includes the following provision : 

“ Every husband, wife, child, parent, guardian, em- 
ployer, or other person, who shall be injured in per- 
son, property, or means of support by any intoxicated 
person, or in consequence of such intoxication, habit- 
ua! or otherwise, shall have a right of action against 
both the person who sold the liquor, and the landlord 
who owns the premises on which the sale was made.” 





A Prussian officer, passing through a deserted street 
of Orleans, came in front of what had formerly been 
one of the most popular café chantants of the town, 
but which was now supposed to be clused. From 
within he heard the deep, vibrant tones of a grand pi- 
ano, played apparently by some master hand. There 
was also heard in the intervals a trampling as of many 
feet, betokening a large audience. Curious to know 
how such a thing could happen so svon after the con- 
fusion into which the town had been thrown by the 
recent battle, he entered, and found seated on the mn- 
sic-stool a Prussian train soldier, while all around him 
in the vast audience hall, which had been brilliantly 
lighted up for the occasion, and pressing close up to 
the platform, were his charges—a great troop of horses, 
who filled the house, and stood, with pointed ears and 
erect heads, eagerly listening to the music. 


Among Congressmen there are many duplicates of 
surnames; but William Williams, of New York, and 
Wilham Williams, of Indiana, will be likely to experi- 
ence special inconvenience concerning their letters 
during their sojourn in Washington. 








Professor Agassiz, though a native of Switzerland, 
and a resident there for nearly forty » vars, has ac- 
quired such a reputation here that ‘us nativity is al- 
most forgotten. In Nenchatel, wuere he was once a 
college professor, he is spoken of as “ the distinguish- 
ed American savant,” 
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uso years Of universal peace, 


TOM POULTON’S JOKE. 


A sctseLe club of seventy or eighty choice | 
spirits. ‘calling itselt ‘* The Serious Family,” and 
president or chairman Mr. Tom 
Pon ser-at-Law in theory, and Noth- 


beld its weekly meetings for 
r four large rooms in a dull, 
The primary ob- 
the promotion of 


“quare. 


ris aeereiation was 


z ellowship the conciliatory medium of | 
. es sand good tobacco. It possessed 
2 ndary, or rather incidental, feature in the 
shar jent Loan Fund, and according 


this fand all members of the 
veir general solvency by 
payments of one sover- 
to one loan of twenty-four 
paid within six months of the 
This fund was projected by 
Poulton, who proved by statistics that, 
taking the general population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. including women and children, and 
excluding all members of the House of Peers 
‘ ered paupers, only one person in 
-vond his annual iveome ; or, in other 
ne person in four had occasion to 
ey to meet his yearly expenditure. 
at these statistics were applicable to 

many metibers of the serious Family as elect- 
es] tw Become subscribers to the projected Provi- 
Fund, it followed that for every four 
scriptions of twelve pounds only one 
1 of twenty-four pounds would be ap- 
leaving a clear annual balance of 
ir other pounds in the fund's favor. 
lton did not close his eves to 
statistics which held good 
i to thirty-five million people, in- 

cluding women and children, might stand in need 
n before they became appli- 

tional gathering of seventy or 


proved t 





egi« 


- 


y that 


eighty y g or middle-aged persons, among 
were no women and nochildren. He very 
fairly admitted the exceptional character of the 





he course of his speech on the motion 
nd should be instituted; but he con- 
tended that if as many as one in three, instead 
of one in four, were to apply at the year’s end for 
the loan of twenty-four pounds, the result would 
how a clear balance of fifty per cent. in favor 
the projected fund. He went on to show that 
cation from one in three resulted in a 
, per cent., an application from one 
half would result in a profit of twen- 
; Or, carrying the principle still 
plication from one in three-quar- 
ld in a profit of twelve and a half 
t.; from which an easy calculation would 
hat if every member of the Loan Fund 
ul subscribed twelve pounds were to insist 
orruwing twenty-four, the clear annual prof- 
it in favor of the club would be fifteen and five- 
eig per cent., and Mr. Tom Poulton would 
in writing, to be responsible for the 
f his calculation. It was immediate- 
t this fund be forthwith instituted, 
and the proposition was carried by acclamation. 
Mr. fom Poulton was immediately elected chair- 
man, treasurer, secretary, and trustee of the fund, 
b became subscribers to it. 
one of Mr. Tom Poulton's prac- 
tical jokes. Mr. ‘Tom Poulton had. among other 
valuable gifts, a keen sense of humor, so keen, 
indeed, that it was in no degree blunted if the 
joke turned against himself. Most of Mr. Tom 
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Mr. Tom Poulson. and. iz the jong ran, 
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w the fond 
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ts chose, and as al 


cual belemce of Sfieen amd 3 
= favor of the f acceding % 

wen showing ).-Foss Poulson begat w 
for smecber yoke that should have the Sect of 
eclipsing. by the richwess of ms humor, tt Dumpar 
of the fund joke and of cblnerating, by the force 
of ine agreeebic deuvwewent, 2 reneliecticn al 
it Cosapgeeniment that would be cocasomed by 
Lut Ctmement Of the fame poke : 

(me moruing Mr. Tom Poulos called open 
Mr. Richerd Harris. the secretary of the Serious 
Mr. Harris wes the chosen abemsor of 
Mr Poulhom’s Entle jokes. He also acced the 
pert of Treorin( Geers 
end beongis al bis imgewuity w bear upoe the 
best means of consing Mr. Poulson'’s pikes to re- 


end Poohou's 


Cam em 


| od cps bimmeelf «=6Bet Mr. Pouhkoo’s keen 


sense of bumper reconciled bam w all mosfortames 
thes procesded from i, and be and Mr. Harris 
were on the bes: of orm 
~ Harris” snd Tom Poskem, “I have ar- 
remged encther sell for the Family. and I want 
rour beip.~ 
“Je is rours.” seid Harris. “~ Details?” 
“You are aware that all the Family will te 
down on me. im Sx weeks tame, for ther te e0- 
tx-four pound keans? 


i 1m going w die” 


| I advertised for him. 


~ Don't do that,” said Harris. ; 

“Yes, my mind's made up. Listen. I've 
found an old man of my name—Tom Poakon: 
He is wreschedly poor, 


| and be lives all by himself in Clamp Cotages, 


| be an extraordinarily wealthy old miser. 








Poulton's practical jokes turned against himself, | 


and the particular joke that Mr. Tom Poulton 
perpetrated in connection with the Serious Fam- 


| 


Haverstock Hill ~ 
“Wdiz 


I'll make 
my will, leaving every thing I have to be equally 
divided among them. The will must be opened 
by you immediately after my demise. Il ap- 
point you executor, and I'll leave you—I'll leave 
you a hundred pounds for your trouble.” 
“ “Thank you—thank you heartily.” 

“Spend it judiciously, Richard—when you 


get it.” 
- 


‘On the 17th November, at 3 Clump Cot- 
tages, Haverstock Hill, Thomas Poulton, Es- 
quire, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law.” 

7” - 7 = * = 


The Serious Family were very angry at Tom 
Poulton's death. He had pocketed nearly a 
thousand pounds of their money, and out of this 
sum they had counted on borrowing two thou- 
sand at Christmas. But by their chairman and 
treasurer's demise, not only was there no pros- 
pect of effecting the contemplated loan, but it 
became a very serious question whether they 
would ever see any of the paid-up capital again. 
It was voted abominable on Tom Poulton's part 
to die at such a crisis, and nobody expressed any 
intention of going to his funeral. However, 
Mr. Dick Harris completely justified Tom Poul- 
ton’s dying by producing his will at the next 
meeting; the will left every thing that Tom 
Poulton possessed to the society, to be divided 
equally aroong its members; and as Tom Poul- 
ton had three or four hundred a year from house 
property, every one expressed an intention of 
going to his funeral. 

The funeral was plain, not to say , in 
its appointments; but no doubt Dick Harris, a 
executor, did not feel justified in putting the 
Serious Family to any unnecessary expense. _ It 
was voted thoughtful in Dick Harris, and never 
did any body of men feel more thoroughly con- 
vinced of the vanity of funeral pomp than did 
the members of the Serious Family as they stood 
round poor Tom Poulton's grave. 

But between the demise and burial of the Tom 
Poulton who actually did die Mr. Dick Harris 
had made an important discovery. 

The Tom Poulton who did die turned out to 
His 
mattress was stuffed with bank-notes, and so 
was his easy-chair, and under the boards of his 
room was gold to the amount of eight or nine 
thousand pounds. Moreover, he appeared to 
have died intestate; at all events, the only will 
that was found was the will made in favor of the 
Serious Family by the Tom Poulton who did not 
die. In the absence of any other testamentary 
document applying to the property of the Tom 
Poulton who did die, Mr. Dick Harris had no 
alternative but to apply to it the testamentary 
document drawn up and signed by the Tom 
Poulton who did not die. I will not attempt to 
describe how the grief of the Serious Family 
for the loss of Tom Poulton was tempered by 
the rapture with which they learned that his 
estate was worth altogether some thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. 

The day of Tom Poulton’s funeral was a bit- 
terly cold one. A drizzling November mist 
shrouded one half of the funeral party from the 
other half, and all were drenched to the skin. 
There had been much moralizing among the 
mourmers on the good qualities of poor Tom 
Poulton, on the eccentric taste that induced him 
to hoard away so much good money, and on the 

le—almost i 


irreparab t irreparable — that his 
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* deeth would cause tothe Family. As they stood 


Well, before they fall due | s 
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round poor Tom Poulson's grave, discoursing i= 
saddened whispers to this effect. they were mat- 
wrally rather surprised to find poor Tom Poulin 
standing among them, his eves red with weep- 
end bis general appearance carefully con- 
onret the ides that his grief a: his own 
death wes unicunded I: was mature] encegt 
the: be should be sorry for his own death; the 
wir unaccountable feature im the matter was 
his beimg present es a live mourner at his own 
faneral Tas : powerfully 





one: 


comnaderana appealed i 
to Mr. Peser Hodge, the member of the Se- 


rious Family who first became conscious of Mr. 
Tem Poulton's presence among them. 


At firs Mr. Peter Hodgson was not at zl - 


surprised. Mr. Tom Poulton was so thoroughly 


presence almost 2s a matier of course. His at- 
tention, however, was directed to the anomaly 
by Tom Poulson’s first remark 

” ** Whose fameral is this?” said Tom. 

Peter tarned dead wine. 

* Why, it's—it’s yours, Tom,~ said Peter. 


* Mine ? 


—I happened to be passing through the ceme- 
tery, and seeing a large crowd of mourners, I 
joined them from motives of mere curiosity.” 

** Then, Sir,” said Peter Hodgson, **I never 
saw soch a wonderfal likeness of the very man 
we are burying in the whole course of my life!” 

Tom glided mysteriously away from Peter 
Hodgson, and made his way into the throng of 
mourners. 

** Tom !” said another ; “‘whv, we are burying 
you!” 

Zi “* My name, Sir, is not Tom, and I have never 
been buried in my life.” 

“Tom Poulton!” ‘‘Tom Poulton!”. “* Tom 
Poulton's alive and present !” passed from mouth 
to mouth, as the astounded Serious Family gazed 
in horror on his familiar but by no means vulgar 
features. 

**Gentlemen,” said Tom Poulton, ‘‘I must 
again assure you that you are deceived by an ac- 
cidental resemblance. I am not Tom Pvalzon, 
and I never heard of him.” 

And with a slight bow he walked away. 

= - = 7 = 


The principal topic of conversation that night 
at the meeting of the Serious Family was the 
miraculous appearance of somebody very like 
Tom Poulton at Tom Poulton's funeral. [1 was 
held that it couldn't possibly have been Tom Poul- 
ton, because Tom Poulton was dead and buried, 
and Tom Poulton's will had been opened, by 
which he left thirty or forty thousand pounds in 
ready money to the Serious Family. This was 
held by implication only, as it never entered any 
body's head to suggest that the mysterious stran- 
ger could possibly have been Tom Poulton. 

The club had resolved itself into a committee 
to consider the best means of investing or other- 
wise disposing of the handsome legacy which 
Tom Poulton had left them. 

It was decided, as a first step, that, as a mark 
of respect to poor Tom Poultoa’s fund scheme, 
every member should be permitted to borrow 
twenty-four pounds from Toms estate. 

The question then arose whether it would be 
better to apply the balance to allowing every 
member a reasonable quantity of spirits and to- 
bacco for life, without any payment whatever, or 
to divide it equally among the surviving members 
—a course of procedure that would give every 
member, after allowing for probate and execu- 
torial expenses, nearly one hundred pounds each. 

As this interesting question was being put to 
the meeting by Mr. Richard Harris, Mr. Tom 
Poulton walked in. 

Every body looked very uncomfortable. Mr. 
— Hodgson, however, quickly recovered him- 
self. 

** Sir,” said he, “‘ this is a private club-room, 
and strangers are not admitted unless they are 
introduced by members.” 

** Ha, ha!” said Tom; “ bravo, Peter!” 

** Sir,” said another, “ we don’t know who you 
are, but we must request you to withdraw.” 

** Allow me to introduce myself,” said Tom, 
with much mock gravity. ‘Iam Mr. Tom Poul- 
ton, whose funeral you attended this morning.” 
And he took a chair and filled a pipe. 

“* If you imagine, Sir, that because you bear a 
certain distant resemblance to our poor friend 
Tom Poulton, you are justified in horrifying his 
friends with a highly indecent practical joke—” 
began Peter Hodgson. 

** A distant resemblance !” 

_* A very distant and shadowy resemblance, 
Sir. Nothing more, I assure you.” 

“* Don't be a fool, Peter,” said Tom. ‘‘ We've 
had enough of this, haven't we, Dick ?” 

** We have, Sir,” said Dick. ‘I must insist 
on your withdrawing immediately.” 

- “* Come, come,” said Tom, rather chap-fallen ; 

it was only my joke. I personated a poor old 
chap who happened to bear my name. in order 
to sell you all. Dick Harris and I arranged it 
together ; didn’t we, Dick ?” 
‘a Sir,” =. Dick, : I haven't the pleasure of 

our acquaintance. You will be enough to 
withdraw, or we shall be under Susu a 
expelling you by force.” 
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| believing him to be a harmless monomanisc. 





And as the members of the chub rose in » 3, 
with the evident intention of carrring Dick }:.- 
ris s threat mio effect, Mr Tom Poci:-- «:.. 
drew wath a very blank expression of 


In order to test the feeling of the cin}, .- 
subject, it was mmmediately proposed b: I 
Harris and seconded by Mr. Peter ticdgs:s - 
Mr. Tom Poulson was dead and boric, 
motion was cared br acclamstion 

It was then proposed br Mr. Peter 1 
seounded by Mr. Dick Harris the: i: 4, | 


+. ihe 
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iy it was proposed by Mr. Dick Harn 
seconded by Mr. Peter Hodgson tha: th. 
who had jast represented bimself 1 |. 
Poulson restored to life was not in the lea; 
Poulson. and that he had no clair. 3: 
any possibility could have anr claim > 
legacy im question. This motion cle «2: 
cared by acclamation. 

The question was considered settled by all}, 
Tom Poulton himself. : 

Tom Poulton besieged the club door: day af: 
dar. bat to noeffect. The hail porter—thes 
started a hall porter and many other convense 


ye 


he 
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since Tom Poulton's death —had received strict 4 


janetions not to admit any person calling hime f 
Tom Poukon. He treated Tom kindly enoag 


no consideration could induce him to admit | 2 
within the clab threshold. 
Tom next tried the parish surgeon who gave 


te 
m 


| the certificate of the dead Tom Poulton's death. 


Bat all the surgeon could prove was that the Tom 
Poulton who died was not at all like the Tom 
Poulton who stood before him. On the whole, 
this materially strengthened the club's case ; par- 
ticularly as the description given by the surgeon 
of the dead Tom Poulton's personal appearance 
corresponded exactly with every member's recol- 
lection of the unfortanate chairman of the serious 
Family. It was finally voved that. on the sur- 
geon’s evidence, poor Tom Poulton was more 
dead than ever. 

Do what he might, Tom Poulton could not 
prove himself to be alive. Nobody would hear 
of it for a moment. He appealed (at some pe- 
cuniary loss) to his tradesmen for identification. 





They identified him without hesitation as the 
Tom Poulton who owed them moner ; bui they 
furnished no clew that woald serve to identify 


him with the Tom Poulton who had been chair- 
man of the Serious Family. 

He never rested. He prepared petitions, but 
no one would present them. He commenced ac- 
tions, but he broke down at the declaration fur 
want of money. He called day after day at the 
clab, but the hall porter was adamant. He ai- 
dressed letter after letter to every member of the 
clab, and inclosed stamped envelopes for reply ; 
but they tore up the envelopes, and applied the 
stamps to other uses. 

At first these appeals amused the club im- 
mensely ; but after six or eight months persecu- 
tion the Family began to get tired of it. The 
soi-disant Tom Poulton was voted a bore: and 


| at length it was solemnly proposed that negotia- 


tions should be opened with him with the view 
of arriving at some compromise. Mr. Tom Poul- 
ton was formally invited into the clab-room ; but 
he was informed that, for the purposes of that 
meeting. his name was Major-General Arthur 
Fitzpatrick. Tom was reduced to that condition 
of self-abnegation that he really had no objection 
to this arrangement. ; 
It was then and there arranged with Major- 
General Arthur Fitzpatrick that, so long as Tom 
Poulton continued to be dead, an annual salary 
of one handred pounds should be paid, quarterly, 
to the Major-General by the committee of the Se- 
rious Family. The Major-General accepted this 
proposition with alacrity; and he was forthwit! 
elected an honorary life member of the Senous 
Family, rice Tom Poulton, deceased. ; 
And Major-General Fitzpatrick accepted his 
election, and eventually became chairman of the 
Club. And poor Tom Poulton lies dead and 
buried at a salary of a hundred a year, payable 
quarterly in advance. On one occasion, indeed, 
when the Major-General’s quarterly installment 
was some three weeks in arrears, poor Tom I'ou!- 
ton showed strong symptoms of revivification ; 
but his disturbed spirit was eventually appease¢ 
by an additional advance of five pounds on #¢- 
count of the Major-General’s next quarters sa 


ary. 








THE CHINAMAN’S NEW-YEAR. 


Over illustrations on 260 will give the 
reader a vivid idea of the way in which the Chi- 
nese keep their New-Year's Day in San Fran: 
cisco. ‘Their year commences on the 18th nr’ 
February, but the festivities continue for —— 
days, to the great annoyance of the popes t 
principal diversion is the constant explo” ¢ 
fire-crackers and bombs. alae 

Some rather amusing as well as annoying re : 
cidents occurred during the festival, as show® ©) 
our artist in the street scene. One unhappy ™*", 
driven wild by the racket in front of his vom 
tries to drive off his annoyers by throwing ¥* f 
on the crowd; and some ardent soem o/ 
Young America are engaged in & hand-to- - 
tussle with young heathen Chinese, whose Pie" 
tails afford a point davantage of which the youn’ 
rascals make full use. — 

The other sketch represents the altar i0 ia 
Chinese joss-house in San Francisco. - “a 
wood, elegantly carved, richly painted in ane 
ous colors, and lavishly —s of 
The idols are of clay, covered wii * 
plaster finely been 3 out, and decorated . od 
respond with the ornamentauons 





fc > 

Marcu 25, 1871.] : 

.. oetaet of the whole is rich and novel. Dur- 
a page the joss-house is open to public 
Ae ection, and is largely attended by Americans 
ae Il as Chinese. The usual form of worship 
oe the person to stand before the idols and 
4 a his hands on his breast, and bow three 
, Sent to the figure. In some instances a light- 
ed paper is held in the hands, and waved up and 
pre n as the worshiper bends, as a defense against 
evil spirits, The more devout kneel on a mat 
ed before the idols for that purpose, and bow 


Pace oe to the floor three times to each idol. 


their face 





TOM BROWN AT HARVARD. 


Ocr old friend Mr. Thomas Hughes, author 
of those two delightful books, “School Days at 
Rugby” and ** ‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” is giving 
in the new Oxford magazine, Dark Blue, his 
impressions of our own Harvard. After describ- 
‘ng the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 
Memorial Hall, he gives this pleasant account of 
the Harvard clubs : 

Ouly a small minority of Harvards, past or 
nvesent, know much more of the Porcellian than 
‘name; for the clab’s members are extremely 
jimited, and the rule rigidly enforced that no 
cudent not being a member be allowed to set 
fot within its exclusive precincts. Turning up 
, narrow entry opposite College Yard, and 

ounting to the first-floor, you pass through an 
id black door into the club, A suit of sober 
rooms, dark-furnitured, small, and snug, with 
all the respectability of their eighty years’ exist- 
ence about them. A carved boar’s head on one 
of the walls grins attention to the derivation of 
the Porcellian’s name, reminding members that 
riey are to live the life of ‘‘ Epicuri de grege 

vi.” The library is good, and was, I take it, 
the chief pride and most prized treasure of the 
lab in old days, when Prescott, the historian, 
and Everett, the orator, were Porcellians, and 
signed their names to the club formula—‘ I sol- 
emnly promise and declare that I will not in any 
way reveal the acts or constitution of the Porcel- 
lian Club.” In these last days I suspect the 
club has fallen overfar into the popular eating 
and drinking idea of the Epicurean philosophy, 
and cares more about its goodly show of plate, 
presented by past members, and the excellence 
of its wines, cigars, and cookery, than about the 
condition of its library. Once every fortnight 
the Poreellians breakfast together, solemnly and 
artistically, no doubt; but what effect this act 
has upon the constitutions of the members they 
are pledged not to reveal, and I accordingly 
leave it to be imagined. ‘They are, at any rate, 
a hearty, hospitable set of fellows to strangers, 
and know how to put an undeniable lunch upon 
the table on such occasions as the Memorial Hall 
ceremonies. At present I believe the number 
of Porcellians has dwindled to five, as the 
“ Apostles” at our Cambridge did to two some 
twenty years ago. These are not enough to 
make a satisfactory college club, and all well- 
wishers to the Porcellians must hope to see its 
list of members lengthening. 

Talking of lunch reminds me that it is close 
upon half past one, and club-table at Brown's 
expects me. Harvard has unfortunately no in- 
stitutions answering to our College Halls and 
butteries, for I refuse to be so uncomplimentary 
as to say that Commons, a deserted and convert- 
ed railway dépot, some three hundred yards from 
College Yard, in which as many students take 
their meals, is in any sense accepted as a Col- 
lege Hall. The consequence is that small par- 
ties of friends organize private messes, called 
club-tables, at various houses in the town, which 
lay themselves out specially for this business, and 
often serve two or three separate tables in differ- 
ent rooms. A club-table provides breakfast at 
seven A.M. (the earliness of the hour is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the considerations that 
morning chapel at a quarter before seven must 
be attended at least five week-days out of six, 
and that recitations begin at eight), dinner at 
half past one, and tea between six and seven. 
rhe dinner is about as good, and quite as nicely 
served, as that of Bachelors at our universities. 
One difference you remark at once—the only 
drink upon the table is iced water. All alco- 
holic liquors are prohibited by ordinance of the 
Faculty (the governing body), and any one who 
Wants that supplement to his dinner must add it 
elsewhere—at the Porcellian, for instance, or at 
the less sumptuous quarters of the A. A. 

And what, pray, may the A.A. be? <A club 
of retiring disposition, which lies withdrawn from 
public view in the upper story of an unconscious- 
looking wheelwright’s shop, in the sleepiest and 
most innocent of by-ways. Its fifteen members 
ave elected with fixed formalities. The outgoing 
“eniors elect seven Juniors, who proceed, in their 
turn, to choose eight of their own classmates, 
‘nd so the ordained number is preserved. But 

' my readers know what Seniors and Juniors 
ri ry body of students, or boys, as they are 
«miltarly called and call themselves, have a four 


years’ course before them from the October of 
mei entrance, and are always known, for dis- 
"nection, as the class of that year in which they 
are to graduate. Thus a Freshman entering 
— October will be distinguished all through 
rt ren one of the class of '75, while none 
>ne lees Re undergoes an annual change of name, 
rooming successively Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior. The result of the members 
‘each class being banded together in this way, 
. 1 having no plurality of colleges to separate 
"m, is the growth of a strong class feeling, 
‘hich often keeps ‘* boys” of different standing 
‘mentably estranged from one another. But 
© Must not keep the door of the A. A. standing 
open any longer. The single room tenanted by 
© club is a cozy little place. Light literature 
and a few newspapers lie strewn about, and in 





of bottled beer, wines, cigars, cheese, crackers 
(Anglice, plain biscuits), potted ham, and such 
like delicacies. No servant is wanted. Every 
thing in the cupboard is labeled with its price. 
Members help themselves to whatever they want, 
and enter their debts in a book for that purpose 
provided. The A. A. was originally an intellect- 
ual club, and took mysterious Greek characters 
for its name, after the fashion of American col- 
lege secret societies in general, and of the cele- 
brated ®. B. K. in particular, which latter club 
has Professor Lowell, author of the ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers,” for its president, and yearly incorpo- 
rates the thirty best scholars of a class. But an- 
other generation has arisen, which knows not the 
old A, 4.’s, and aims only at being sociable and 
having monthly suppers. 

Not many steps away a climb up the steep, 
narrow staircases of (I think) another wheel- 
wright’s—a grimy climb, past dusty workshops, 
where old wood and iron lie forlorn—leads at 
last to a long, dingy, low-ceilinged room, toward 
one end of which is the appearance of a stage. 
More mystic Greek characters on the proscenium. 
This is the club-room of the A. K. E., an uali- 
censed dramatic society, which serves Sopho- 
mores as a preparatory school for the licensed 
glories of the Pudding. But stay—seniores pri- 
ores—courtesy forbids any detailed description 
of the copy till some notice at least has been 
taken of the original. 

The Pudding, then, is a dramatic club of ven- 
erable antiquity, taking its name from the nature 
of the simple refection served at its monthly 
meetings—to wit, fries (fried slices of hasty-pud- 
ding) and molasses, mush (oatmeal porridge) and 
milk, eaten with spoons of pewter. It is strictly 
limited to fifty members, Seniors and Juniors ex- 
clusively, and to belong to it is a general object 
of ambition. And not unnatarally; for, to say 
nothing of its traditions, the Pudding gives 
monthly dramatic performances, offering con- 
stant openings to its men of action, and, more- 
over, possesses a very fair library of fact and fic- 
tion. But the club's collection of play-bills is 
certainly the most interesting and original thing 
it can show to a transient stranger. Great pains, 
fertile invention, and a good deal of humor go to 
the designing and coloring of these huge bills, 
which adorn the walls of the theatre on perform- 
ance nights. Each class tries to outdo its prede- 
cessors, and when its Senior year is over binds its 
play-bills into a volume for the envy and amuse- 
ment of posterity. Once in every volume you 
come upon a design in which strawberries are 
the predominant feature. Every such bill, be 
sure, hung on the wall on Strawberry Night, an 
annual festivity in June, when it is allowed to add 
strawberries, ice-cream, and other extras to the 
Spartan supper of ordinary meetings. The home- 
ly old rooms of the Pudding are in the garrets 
of Stoughton Hall, and are devoted to dramatic 
purposes with the knowledge and consent of the 
Faculty. Not so the A. K. E., of which it is 
enough to say that it performs monthly, and elab- 
orates play-bills in reverent imitation of its pro- 
totype. ‘The A. K. E., however, enjoys a pleas- 
ant belief that the Faculty have no suspicion of 
its exiscence and whereabouts. Perhaps. 

Two serious questions forced themselves upon 
my mind with regard to these dramatic societies. 
What time can students be expected to find for 
work who live in such a constant turmoil of stage- 
business as monthly performances necessarily im- 
ply? And what would become of actors and au- 
dience in the very possible event of fire? The 
theatres are in the topmost floors of old build- 
ings, and have but one exit apiece, and those 
down narrow, crooked staircases. 

But leaving the clubs to take care ot them- 
selves, let us stroll a short half mile through 
Cambridge to the new college boat-house on the 
Charles River. At this point the Charles is a 
stream of very moderate width, and, at low wa- 
ter, not attractive to the eye; but, being a tidal 
river, it widens rapidly as it approaches Boston 
Harbor. It is practicable for the Harvard crews 
to a distance of two miles and a half above the 
boat-house, and for four miles, hampered at in- 
tervals by long, low bridges, below. ‘The down- 
stream course is the favorite one, but it is Octo- 
ber, and there is little doing on the river. Just 
one or two boys, stripped to the waist, are tak- 
ing exercise in ‘‘single sculls,” or in clumsy, 
nondescript outrigged boats termed wherries— 
stripped, because to have the brownest back in 
the University is every rowing boy’s ambition ; 
but nothing else is stirring. Winter comes on so 
soon after the college meets in October that no 
systematic rowing is attempted before spring ; 
the sixes—there are no eight-oared boats at Har- 
vard—rest on their brackets, and the Freshmen 
are spared until their second term. I was aston- 
ished to find that the boys have no regular bath- 
ing-place. Any one who wants a swim must 
jump off the boat-house raft and take it. 

This want of a bathing-place is only one 
of many signs of the indifference to variety of 
pastimes which soon strikes an Englishman at 
Harvard. Cricket has been voted too tedious, 
and is not, I believe, played at all. The same 
may now be said of foot-ball, for a certain annu- 
al collision between Sophomores and Freshmen, 
on a day known as Bloody Monday, has brought 
out an ordinance against the game. So base- 
ball, a game almost identical with the ‘‘ round- 
ers” of our schools, enjoys undisputed pre-em- 
inence among land sports. The Harvard Nine 
have reached a high degree of excellence in this 
national game, as many Americans love to call 
it, and they are said to be superior to any club 
in the States, excepting, perhaps, the professional 
White and Red Stockings. I do not deny that 
the game is a good one, when well played, but 
frequeni accidents are caused to hands and knees 
by the violence with which the ball is thrown in 


io the bases, and it has not a tithe of the skill or | 
variety of cricket. There is plenty of rowing on | 
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and a gymnasium near the site of the Memorial 
Hall ; but ‘neither tennis, rackets, nor fives. 

Still, nature has given Harvard students their 
due allowance of animal spirits, which they have 
had no opportunity of expanding at an American 
Eton or Rugby, and consequently let off at col- 
lege in a multitude of school-boy practices. 
** Been hazed yet, Jim ?” was the question which 
naturally rose first to the lips of two young la- 
dies whom I accompanied in a visit to their 
Freshman cousin’s semi-furnished quarters. To 
“*haze” is a general term, comprehending all 
kinds of interference with a Freshman, from 
smoking up a box of cigars which he may have 
thoughtlessly purchased and displayed to the 
roughest sort of practical joke. 

“We think it no sin, Sir, 
To take the Freshmen in, Sir, 
To drive dull care away. 
It’s a way we have at old Harvard 
To drive dull care away,” 


says one of the favorite college songs; and it 
doesn’t go beyond the truth. ‘The Sophomores 
are the chief offenders. Between the Sophomore 
and Freshman classes there exists a traditional 
and cherished enmity. Twelve months together 
at college has made an organized body of the 
former, and they use this advantage to the full 
to haze and ‘‘ rough” the unorganized mob of 
Freshmen. Even on the day of the Memorial 
Hall ceremonies a free fight was extemporized 
just outside the tent in which the stone was be- 
ing laid, occasioned by the astounding pre- 
sumption of certain Freshmen, who had vent- 
ured to appear in beaver hats. It is an estab- 
lished ordinance of the Sophomore despots that no 
Freshman do, under any circumstances, wear a 
‘*beaver,” and any infringement of this rule 
renders the offenders liable to be ‘‘ rushed.” 
And it is by no means pleasant to be “ rushed,” 
for a “rush” means a sweep of a whole class 
across College Yard, hand in hand, forcibly re- 
moving all comers in the way, and, perhaps, 
pitching one or two against the big elms with 
which the ground is thickly dotted. 

, While we are in the yard let us step into one 
or two of the halls, and see what kind of quar- 
ters the boys live in. ‘The usual arrangement is 
that two friends, chums, ‘‘ room” together—that 
is, share a common sitting-room, with separate 
bedrooms opening out of it. But in old Hol- 
worthy a single large room, with a couple of 
beds at one end, is all that is allotted to each 
pair of chums, while again, in Gray, there is no 
chumming, but each student has a room to him- 
self, with his bed in a curtained alcove. I should 
have supposed a desire to have one’s own private 
and particular castle to be so strong by nature 
in every body’s breast that Gray would have been 
prime favorite of all the ‘‘rooming” halls; but 
for some reason or other—the darkness of the 
alcoves, perhaps—it is certainly unpopular, and 
the more gregarious system of chumming far 
preferred. Now and then in the rooms you will 
see, over a bedroom door, a slip of wood bearing 
the occupant’s name in bold white letters on a 
black ground. Be properly impressed by the 
sight, for it means nothing less than that in that 
bedroom sleeps a member of the envied Pudding 
Club. 


REVICTUALING PARIS. 


Tue two soldiers in the small sketch on page 
268 appear to be immensely happy. For many 
weeks past they have fed upon dry, tough horse- 
flesh and strawy bread—privations which they 
have borne very cheerfully, and excepting, per- 
haps, a grumble now and then at the inaction of 
their superiors, or an occasional boast of what 
they would do were they commanders-in-chief, 
can hardly be said to have complained at all. 
Now all these trials are at an end; with a goose 
under his arm, and a white loaf in each pocket, 
our lively friend to the left has determined to 
enjoy himself, and, after executing his charac- 
teristic pas seul of delight, will probably retire to 
his quarters. Here, having previously invited a 
select few of his friends to share such unwonted 
delicacies, he will indulge in a luxury which for 
him was long utterly unattainable—a good supper. 


Mr. E. B. WASHBURNE. 

Mr. Evinv B. Wasusurne, our minister to 
France, whose portrait is given on page 268, 
was born at Livermore, Oxford County, Maine, 
on the 23d of September, 1816. After serving 
an apprenticeship in the office of the Kenne- 
bec Journal he studied law at the University 
of Harvard, and then, removing to the West, 
practiced at Galena, Illinois. He was elected 
a representative of Illinois in the Thirty-third 
Congress, and was re-elected successively for the 
six following Congresses. On account of his 
having served continuously for a longer period 
than any other member of the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, usage awarded him the title of ‘* Father 
of the House.” During this period he fulfill- 
ed several important functions, serving on sev- 
eral occasions as chairman of the Committee of 
Commerce, and as chairman of the special com- 
mittee for investigating the riots at Memphis. 
He was also the author of the bill for reviving 
the office of Lieutenant-General, which was con- 
ferred on General Grant. Upon the retirement 
of Mr. Sewarp he was made Secretary of State 
for the United States, and held that office from 
the 5th to the 11th March, 1869, when Mr. 
HamiLton Fisn was appointed. This tempo- 
rary dignity was conferred upon him in special 
recognition of his political services. On the 17th 
March, 1869, he was appointed Envoy Extraer- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 
The majority of the foreign embassies, on the 
approach of the German armies, retived to l'ours, 
but Mr. WasHnurNE stuck manfully to his post. 
where he has won the gratitude of unfortinate 


nalitie-: 


one corner is a cupboard, which contains a store | the Charles from spring up to the long vacation, | and disivessed persons of various nationalitics. 











TAKING TOLL. 


Tue lively sketch on page 268 represents a 
scene at the Sévres barricade, outside of Paris, 
shortly after the surrender of that city. A cor- 
respondent, writing from the spot, says: “‘ The 
surroundings of the barricade made a lively pic- 
ture. There were Prussian officers looking on 
at the corner, some sitting on the bridge. ‘There 
were the privates, with fixed bayonets, guiding 
and directing the mob. It seemed to me that 
discipline was a little relaxed. I observed one 
of these privates taking toll—‘just a kiss, and 
nothing more’—from a damsel he had let through 
to fetch two loaves of bread, and the officers 
winked at it. “Then, toc, they winked at the 
little boys that crept under the ‘chevaur-de-frise, 
and darted back with this or that for a friend. 
I was amused at watching a nonchalant French- 
man, who, leaning between two arms of the che- 
vaux-de-frise, with cigarette in mouth and hands 
covering ears, stood calmly smiling at the scene. 
He had not a daissez-passer, and did not want 
one apparently. Dogs went through unchal- 
lenged. I watched one of those nondescript 
‘chiens de chasse,’ looking bewildered at the 
new world suddenly laid open to him. Perhaps 
he hardly recognized it, it was so changed by 
ruin. ° 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Montatane has a pleasant story of a little boy who, 
when his mother lost a laweuit,which he had always 
heard her speak of as a perpetual cause of troubie, ran 
up to her in great glee to tell her of the loss as a mat- 
ter for congratulation and joy—the poor child thinking 
it was like losing a cough or any other bodily ailment. 

Reubinishenancidiiiebecitilicien 
A Western engineer has invented a hot-water pump 
to squirt deaf men off the track. 





A young gentleman who has just married a little 
beauty says she would have been er, but she is 
ee v4 euch precious materials that Nature couldn't 

ord it. 


Meeting a negro on the road, a traveler said, “‘ You 
have lost some of your friends, I see?” ‘“ Yes, masaa.” 
“* Was it a near or a distant relative?” ‘Well, purty 
distant—’bout twenty-four mile,” was the reply. 

ss ettitianenit 





A person, hearing that “‘time is money,” became 
desirous of learning how many years it would take 
“to pay a little debt of a hundred dollars!” 

— 








An eminent painter was once asked what he mixed 
his colors with in order to prodace so extraordinary 
an effect. “I mix them with brains, Sir!” was hia 
answer. 

Se are 

“Grammar clase, stand up and recite. Tom, parse 
‘girls.’” ‘“**Girls’ is a particular noun, of the lovely 
gender, livel m, and double number, kissing 
mood, in the immediate tense, and in the expectation 
case to matrimony, according to general rule.” 





A man was once brought up before a magistrate 
charged with marrying six wives. The mayistrate 
asked him how he could be to hardened a villain. 
“Please your Honor,” replied the fellow, “I was try- 


ing to get a good one!” 


“You flatter me,” said a thin exquisite the other day 
to a young ry | who was praising the beauties of his 
mustache. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, ma'am,” interposed 
an old skipper, “don’t make that monkey any flatter 
than he is!” 


A burly Teuton, whose taste for beer could not be 
disputed, entered an omnibus one day with a huge 
meerschaum in his mouth, and taking the only vacant 
seat, proceeded to roll forth fall volumes of emoke. 
The driver, seeing this violation of rules, called ont to 
him, “‘ No smoking allowed.” The Dutchman, taking 
the pipe from his mouth with an air of astonishment, 
thus replied to the polite driver, “I don’t make no noise 
when I schmokes.” 











A New York cat was so rash as to lick the cheek of 
a lady of improved complexion, and in a few minutes 
was nomore. Young gentlemen will please take notice. 





The following anecdote is told of Caleb Cushing and 
Mise Hannah F. Gould, both residents of Newburyport, 
and addicted to little pleasantries on each other. The 
following “epitaph” on Mr. Cushing was written by 
Mise Gould, of whom Mr. C. had requested it: 


“Lie aside, all ye dead, 
For ™ a 
Reposes the y of Cushing; 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, they all may 
And even though dead will be p ing.” 
To which Mr. Cushing neatly rejoined as follows: 
“Here lies one whose wit, 
Witheut wounding, could hit, 
n be the turf that’s above her; 
aving sent every beau 
To the regions below, 
She has gone down herself for a lover.” 


And 





A landlady, who exhibited an inordinate love for the 
vulgar fluid, gin, would order her servant to get the 
supplies after the followin; fashion: “ Betty, go and 

n.” C 


ten-cent loaf and half a pint of itart- 

2) Betty. She was speedily recalled : Rotts, make it 
a five-cent loaf and a pint of gin.” But Bet hed 
on 


never fairly got across the threshold on the m 
ere the mH was again heard: “ Betty, on second 
thoughts, you may as well make it ad/ gin. 





Some people are curious to learn what the man who 
peddles peaches means when he gives one of his un- 
earthly yells. I can tellthem. He says, “ Allyowarns- 
wageegissallyngwaa!” He is a Jerseyman by marriage, 
and consequently unacquainted with the English lan- 
guage. 

In former days, when roads were bad, and wheeled 
vehicles almost unknown, an old laird was wotareins 
from a supper party, with his lady mounted behin 
him, on horseback. On crossing the river Urr, the old 
lady dropped off, but was not missed till her husband 
reached fis door. The party who were dispatched in 
quest of her arrived just in time to find her remon- 
strating with the advancing tide, which trickled into 
her mouth, in these words, “‘ No anither drap; neither 
het nor cauld,” 














Two travelers having been assigned to the same bed- 
room in a crowded hotel, one of them, before retiring 
knelt down to pray, and confessed a long catalogue o 
sins. On rising from his knees he saw his fellow-trav- 
eler, valise in hand, going out of the door, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What’s the matter? What's up?” “Oh, 
nothing!” was the reply, “only I’m not going to risk 
— with such a scamp as you confess yourself to 

9 





An old soldier, having been brought up to vote at an 
election at the expense of one of the candidates, voted 
“7 his o eye and when eee for his con- 
dact, rep * Always quarter upon enemy, my 
lads ; always quarter upon the enemy.” ‘ 
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TAKING TOLL AT A BARRICADE BEFORE PARIS.—[Ser Page 267.) 
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PROTUBERANCES OF THE SUN. 

Proressor ZOELLNER has recently presented 
an elaborate memoir, upon the phy sical constitu- 
in. to the Saxon Society of Science. 
In this paper he remarks that it is quite impossi- 
ble, without quitting the range of known analogous 
occurrences, and at the same time the conditions 
wnatory of cosmical- phenomena, to assume 
ny other cause for the eruptive protuberances 
than the difference of pressure of the issuing gas 
in the interior and on the surface of the sun. 
The possibility of such a difference of pressure 
presupposes necessarily the existence of a sepa- 
rating layer between the inner and outer masses 
i hydrogen, the latter of which, as is know n, 
forms an essential constituent of the sun's at- 


tion of the st 


expls 


A ¢ n 
ing place. ‘The protuberances are exhibited in 
two characteristic forms, the one vapor, or cloud- 
like, the other eruptive. The cloud-like forma- 
tions bear a striking resemblance to terrestrial 
clouds; and the author considers this to be read- 
ily explained when we consider that the forms 
of our clouds are due not to the particles of 
water suspeided in them, but essentially to the 
manner in which the differently heated and agi- 
tated masses of air and water afe spread out, 

‘The particles of aqueous vapor in terrestrial 
clouds are simply the material by means of which 
the above-mentioned differences between the 
masses of air are rendered evident to us. The 
glow of the incandescent masses of hydrogen is 
the cause of the visibility of the clouds of the 
protuberances. 

With respect to the inner mass of hydrogen, 
bounded by the separating layer, which, if not 
solid, must be an incandescent liquid, two as- 
sumptions are presented: first, that the whole 
interior of the sun is filled with incandescent 
hydrogen, and, therefore, that the sun resembles 
a vast hydrogen bubble surrounded by an incan- 
descent liquid envelope; second, that the inte- 
rior of the sun consists of an incompressible 
liquid, in which local accumulations of incan- 
descent hydrogen masses form near the surface, 
which break through their envelope as eruptive 
protuberances, in consequence of the increasing 
tension of the included gas. ‘The latter assump- 
tion is the one to which the investigations and 
calculations of the author tend. 


PEPSIN. 

Amone other modern remedies for the various 
ills to which the body is subject pepsin for a long 
time occupied a prominent position. This, as 
is well known, constitutes one of the peculiar 
principles of the gastric juice, and that to which 
its solvent power is largely due. Medical men 
teach us that it is to a diminished amount of this 
secretion that dyspeptics owe their troubles. Of 
late years. this remedy has not been as popular as 
formerly, owing to the readiness with which it 
decomposes, and with an accompanying loss of 
its peculiar properties. Recently Dr. Liebreich, 
of Berlin, the eminent discoverer of chloral, has 
turned his attention to the subject, and has sup- 
plied a formula for the preparation of pepsin 
which is said to be free from the objection re- 
ferredto. A testof the quality of any specimen of 
pepsin can be readily obtained by pouring a small 
quantity into a tube glass, and dipping this in a 
vessel filled with water heated to a temperature 
of about 80°, and then adding some blood fibrin. 
If the pepsin be of a good quality the fibrinous 
matter soon becomes completely dissolved—a re- 
sult which will not take place should the pepsin 
be decomposed. ‘The essence of pepsin, as re- 
pared by Dr. Liebreich, has a pleasant and slight- 
ly acidulated taste, and is given in doses of from 
one to two tea-spoonfuls after each meal. 


WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 

We shall be pleased to send our Descriptive 
Price-List of Genuine WaLtTHAM WatTCHEs, 
together with an illustrated pamphlet entitled a 
History of Watchmaking, to all who send us 
their address. No matter how remote you are 
from New York, we can sell you a Watch at the 
same price as if you were here. When you 
write, mention that you saw this notice in Har- 
per's Weekly. — Howarp & Co., 865 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Take AYeER’s SARSAPARILLA to purify the 
blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils, 
and sores which are merely emblems of the rot- 
tenness within. —[ Com. ] 


To increase and thicken the growth of the 
hair, use Hali’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renew- 
er. Nothing better known to science.—{ Com. ] 





ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement | 


of the Davis Sewing Machine on page 272 of 
this paper. It is a new machine, and said to be 
very superior.—{ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And PAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. . Prepared only by Dr. B. C, Perry 
Dermatologist, 49 Bone St., New York. , 


\ D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St. N.Y, fare 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 














THE 


Great Vernal Specific. 


No class of invalids are more sensitive to changes 
of season and variations of temperature than dyspep- 
tics and persons of bilious habit. Tender lungs are 
not more easily affected by these vicissitudes than 
feeble stomachs. If there is a tendency in the system 
to indigestion, biliousness, or bowel complaints, the 
variable weather of early spring is almost sure to de- 
velop one or other of these ailments. Intermittent 
fevers are also more prevalent in the spring months 
than in any other season except autumn. In view of 
these facts, this seems to be a proper time to invite 
especial attention to 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS, 


a medicine which for a long series of years has proved 
superior to all others as a remedy for the above- 
named disorders, and a protection against the mias- 
ma which frequently produces and always aggravates 
them. It was formerly the practice to give violent 
cathartics as “spring medicines,” nor is the custom 
yet entirely obsolete. Nothing, however, can be 
more ill-judged and unphilosophical. The chilling 
moisture with which the air is loaded at the breaking 
up of winter presses heavily upon the vital forces of 
the body, and re-enforcement, not depletion, is what it 
requires. The Bitters is a genial and excellent tonic, 
a moderate alterative, and just enough of an aperient 
to regulate, without convulsing, the bowels. It is, 
therefore, a specific peculiarly adapted to the present 
season. 


Méxtes Paragon Shirts 
EARES 4 
MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 





6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 
6 ‘* Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 30 
6 ‘“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen, 13 50 
| 6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


tz Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N.Y. 


EO. B. ROYS, 823 Broadway, N.Y. 
(tirst Bookstore below 14th St.). NEW BOOKS 
aud MAGAZINES at Publishers’ Prices. PAPER and 
ENVELOPES, ready initialed, plain or in colors—any 
letter. ‘Ten Alphabets of Paper, one quire, with En- 
velopes to match: 
Rustic Letter, Violet, French Lined ......75c. a box 
Rustic Letter, Lilac, French Lined ....... T5c. a box 
Rustic Letter, Plain, French Lined... .35c. a packet 
Antique Letter, Plain, French Lined. ..35c. a packet 
Old Eng. Letter, Plain, Gents’ Note Ruled, 40c. a box 
Old Eng. Letter, Plain, Rose-tinted Ruled, 45c. a box 
Rustic Letter, Plain, Ladies’ Note Ruled. .35c. a box 
Bouquet Letter, Ass’ted Col., Note Ruled, 60c. a box 
Roys’ new Letter (1870 Am. Inst.),on anew 
style of Water-Lined French Paper... ..50c. a box 
10. Roys’ new Letter, on Pirie’s best English 
Wove (unruled) Paper, Stamped Plain. .75c. a box 
¢#- BOOKS or PAPER SENT to ORDER by RE- 
Stamp for a Price-List. 


TURN MAIL, postpaid. 
MAGI HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Broadway, New York. 


, THE 
E, P, Byder’s Only Perfect 


wie DOLLAR 
Steg ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revolving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 

AU complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 

To Colby Bro’s & Co., 

508 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, 
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FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
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OOSEYW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

P Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages, 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1] Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


YILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap-Boards, A non- 
nductor of cold, heat, and dampness, 

Prepared Plastering BOARD, 

A cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 
vakes @ smooth, warm, and substantial wall, at less 

than half the usual cost. ; 
DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 


ind Quartz Cement, make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than $3 50 per square. 


Samples and circulars sent free by 














ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


Chic ; 
B. E. HALE, nani 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


$12, $18, $24, $30, 


Any of these sums, and more, can be made per week, 
with very little exertion and no capital, in a rfectly 
legitimate business, by lady or gentleman. Inclose a 
stamped envelope, with your address in full, and a cir- 
cular will be sent free. Address 

Post-Office Box 3696, New York City. 


y ONDERS OF THE AGE.—Real Working Steam- 
Engine, only $1 50, and the Magic Photographs, 


Sead to W:C, WEMYSS,® Astor Place, Rew ork." 








THOMAS DENKY & CO., 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 


8 JAUNCEY COURT, 
39 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


OUR 


“ANNUAL FINANCIAL CIRCULARS” 
WILL BE READY ON MARCH 1. 
We furnish these, together with those issued since 
1860, 
GRATUITOUSLY, TO OUR CUSTOMERS ONLY. 
To others the price oe - — set, or $1 per copy 
for the 


Financial Circular for 1871, 
and $1 per copy for the 
“BOND CIRCULAR.” 


The object sought in these Circulars is to condense 
in as compact a shape as possible all needed informa- 
tion concerning securities bought and sold at the 
New York Stock Exchange, and also of Current Rail- 
road Bonds. 


LT. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 





A HANDSOME STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Leghorn, Chip, and Straw 
HATS, BONNETS, &e., 


Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 


and a 
GENERAL ASSORTMENT 
of 


MILLINERY ARTICLES. 
THE LATEST IMPORTATION. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS 
is re commended 
ba Tits tape ~~ 

ility, and its capacity for 
excellent work of every de- 
scription, by the thousands 
now using it for Cavrcn, So- 
orrty, and Souoor work, for 
Busuvess Printing, VitracE 
Newspapers, and Generar 
Jos Worx. Incomparably the best Present for a boy 
orgirl. Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 

Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored printing done on the press, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. ; C. C. Tuurston, 16 College Place, New York ; 
Ke.iy, Howeir, & Lupwie, 917 Market St., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C.KeLioae, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE 
Agents Wanted 














FOR 
. 

The Library of Poetry and Song, 
Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was compiled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library of over 

00 volumes in one book, whose contents, of no ephem- 
eral nature or interest, will never grow old or stale. 
It can be, and will be, read and re-read with pleasure, 
as long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise. Scarcely any thing at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of place here, is neglected. 
It is a book for every honsehold.”—N. ¥. Mail. 

“* We know of no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage which, in copiousness and Selicity of selection and 
arrangement, can at all compare with it."—N.Y¥. Times. 
ay ae. — Spe. Send for Cir- 

ar and Terms to J. le 
Park Row, N. ¥. ee 











FOGGAN’S PATENT STIFFENED GOLD 


HUNTING CASE WATCHES are manufact 
the most recent and cngeeves scientific aeeae 


warranted for finish and wear equal to the most cost! 
SOLID GOLD ; 
oll Watches. Warranted perfect time- 
Fac-simile Waltham Patent Leve : ‘onom- 
eter Balance, $30; Genuine ee tee 
Balance, $35; Aluminium Bronze Full-Jeweled Pat- 
ent Levers, $15 and $20, Chains, most approved styles, 
$3 to $10 each. Expressed C.O. D., with permission 
to examine, by paying the Express agent charges both 
ways before paying bill. JOHN FOGGAN, Manufac- 


turer, Wholesale and Ret 
near Fulton St., New York, Denier, He. 09 Resens Ge, 








UNTING, Trapping, and Fishing. All it. 
H Sent Fares. Address “Howren,” Hinsdale 1 N. H. 


[Marcu 25, 187]. 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL Flow... 
: FLOWER, 


CHOICE VEGETABLEs 
CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN By SOWING 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition .;.... 


Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide 
Flower and Kitchen Senden tea 


is a ready for ps at ar and will he mailed to oy 
applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; * es cy 
_ bound ia cloth, 50 cents. ae eiition bern. 
is without exeeption the largest and bes: ¢,, 
alogne ever Pe in this or any ether ose “4 
It contains 1 of which are finely exer); 
engravings, in ing four beautifally colored |it),,,. 
graphs of favorite Flowers and Vegetables. ay, 
pages of closely printed matter, giving a desc;i, 
ist of upward of species and varieties of 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


‘including all the novelties of the past season, wit) 4j. 
rections for their culture; also, a list of upward .¢ 
One Hundred Varieties of Choice Giadi- 
olus, with many other Summer-Flowerins 
Bulbs, and much useful information upon the sy? 
ject of gardening generally. Arlo, a Descrijtive Price. 
List of Small Fruits, embracing al) the leadin, 
varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Cur. 
rants, Grapes, &c. 
Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Boz 5712), NEW YORK. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUSLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonrs. 


&@” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


the 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1871. 


LOCAL TAXATION: being a Report of the Com- 
mission ee by the Governor of New York, 
under the Authority of the Legislature, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of Stx'e 
and Local Taxes. Davin A. Wexis, Enwrs Dover, 
Grorce W. Crvytex, Commissioners. Revised aud 
Corrected Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Bercuer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managin, Oreharde. Illustrated with En 
ings of Fruit, Young ar? ld Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Mavagement of Apples. By Sereno Epw aris 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. eet 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTOFY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earilest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. («m- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, B)- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Ca'- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, aud 
Rome. By Grorar Rawtixson, M. A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ux- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

















BARNES'S NOTES. New Edition, Notes on te 
New Testament. By Avnerr Barnes. Revised atc 
Improved. Maps and Illastrations. Notes 0! 
— (2 vols.) and Notes on the Acts (1 vol.) bow 
ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXEK- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotions! L owe 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublis'. 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Ee\'«¢ 
by Lyman Annort, Anthor of “Jesus of Naza' 
Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown Svo, © 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURA LIST. ¥ 
Leoren Biart. Edited and adapted by Pazs™ 
Guttmorr. With 117 Ilnstrations. 12mo, C1! 
$1 75. (New Edition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PURLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like ©)", 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Lg ork 
“Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘Won — Not "0 
“Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Paper, 50 cents. 





a er, 
DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Haxpy. 8vo, Paper 
cents. _. 
EARL'S DENE. By R. BE. Franci.yon. Syo, Pape’ 
50 cents. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHY ae 
By Antruony Trotiops, Author of nL” Be. I 
Bullhampton,” “ He Knew He was Right, 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, 8 cents. 

THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James DE Mux, A" mh 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and — Pape 
American Baron,” &c. Tlustrated. 8v9 ** 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


. of the 
t7- Harrer & Buotuers will angel of the 
prepatd, 


above works by mail, postage 





United States, on receipt of the price. 
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‘If you want to know all about - 











. story, Climate, Sui &c., 
a . _ ov sn Domenco, by Randolph Keim, 
eng dent of the New York Herald in San 


late Co One Volume, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1 50. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 
+ * Sold by all Booksellers. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 

Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 

s( i for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
ers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 338 VESEY STREET, 
p.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


Pp SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and beauty they stand 
wnrivalied ! For St1TcH- 
1nG, HiMMino, TUCKING, 
Fevxixa, Quilting, Conp- 
ING, BINDING, BRaTDING, 
) GaTHERING, Gathering & 
) sewing on gathers, they 
A. are unexcelled ! 
ZZ For particulars address 
Wilon Sewing Machine Co., 


AGENTS W ANTED, C= veLann, 0, or 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


J. J. H. GREGORY'S 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


My Annua! Illustrated Catalogne, containing a list 
f many new and rare Vegetables, some of which are 
ot found in any other catalogue, and all the standard 
yvevetables of the farm and garden (over one hnndred 
f which I grow on my three seed farms), with a care- 
fally selected list of flower seed, will be sent free to all. 
All my seed is sold under three warrants: 
That all money sent shall reach me. 
That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser, 
|. That my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name, 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Maxsienran, Mass. 
THE 


COUNCIL OF WAR, 


A group of statuary by 
John Rogers, represent- 
ing Lincoln, Grant, and 
Stanton examining a map 
of the campaign. Price 
$25 00. 

This and other groups 
will be delivered at any 
railroad station in the 
United States, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of the 
price. Send for Illustra- 
ted Catalogue and Price- 
List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Productions 
kK 


















N a Sporting Rifles.—The subscrib- 
SHA R PS ers are now prepared to mor orders 
f fles, of 
various lengths and calibre. For weep Lang safety, 





r their New Metallic-Cartridge Sporting 


they recommend their Breech-Loading Rifles as supe- 
lor in every respect to any others now manufactured. 
For circulars giving full description and prices, apply 
to SHARPS’ RIFLE M’'F’G CO., Hartford, Conn. 





Wy 4 inducementstolocal 
EX | R AO RDI N \ R and general Agents 
in counties aud ¢:ties, to sell the “Wilson” Patent Card 
Rack and Sirip-. Tinstrated circular and sample free. 

MILES BROS. & CO., 117 John St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


, Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
" itis intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
-B zar, ‘These Patterns are Grapev to Frr any 
trom 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
th the vreatest aceurae |, THK NAMES AND DIREO- 
L PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON BAO 
riECK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be adjusted 

Most inexperienced, 








‘ue following patterns are now ready: 
7 Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
“MAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ..........0... * 2% 
‘OMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... od .. 
AINED HOUSE DRESS...............000- “ 30 
SUINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “* 33 
,ASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
“RAINED EVENING DRESS...........2.000 “ 3g 
RAINED STREET SUIT.......000.00000000 “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
OLONAISE WALKING SUIT............0+- “ 44 
+ GH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. .........0005 “ 46 
7 t-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... « 48 
VOC BLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
ec. “ 49 
SINGLE - 
SUIT 50 
Vol. 1V. 
“ 1 
“ 5 
“ 1 





“'ON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 


} 


vers will send either Pattern by mail, 
WEA Bec ny of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
‘SURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
Paris _The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
No patterns separated or exchanged. 
please specify the Number of paper con- 
he nenad fine — Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 






at 









Glen 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 





A PATENT ARTICLE OF GOOD THICKNESS 
and durability, suitable for steep or flat roofs. Cau be 
applied by an ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. 
Send for circular to EDWARD H. MARTIN, 

72 Maiden Lane, and 7 Liberty St., New York. 


== =GREAT PREMIUM 
MAP AND BOOK SALE. 

20,000 Premiums worth from $1 to 

$13,000 each. 

An honorable sale in every respect, in- 
dorsed by the leading men of Northern 
Ohio. Pamphlets giving full descrip- 
tion of Map, Books, and Premiums, 
: mailed free. Address 
DICKINSON, KINNEY, & WILSON, 


PatnesvILie, Ouro. 


THEA-NECTAR 
1S A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: ‘Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL ‘SASTES. 


2 ? —. HORACE WATERS, 
A Gi eat Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mecoprons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
montTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 





TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

















UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- 

PULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley's Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses and Supporters, Late patterns, indestruct- 
ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable. 
Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chestnut St., 
Philada., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pam shlet. 


FRESH GA RDE AND Ftower, Froerr, 
4 Hers, Tree anpSuece, 
AND EVERGREEN Sreps, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
packets of either class for $100. The six classes, $5 00. 
Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


QUN ! FUN !—The “ Yankee Clipper” is the Wit- 
tiest, Jolliest, Spiciest, and best Comic ed ub- 





CURL YOUR HAIR! 


ABOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 

ddress R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 
RICH RARE, & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan. 
Sent free. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 





TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now red tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex ensily earn from S0c. to $5 per 


creating, one a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. 


work on, anda copy of The Peop/e’s Literary Companion— 
one of the larges 








GENTS WANTED 
every where—large profits— 

to sell a little article indorsed by 
every woman using it. It keeps 
the needle from piercing the fin- 
er and thumb while sewing. 
Jith it she sews one-third faster, 
Sample and circular mailed free 
2 on receipt of 35 cts.; or call and 
examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
GUARD CO.,777 Broadway, N.Y. 









$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 60 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address Ma. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. M2%;,.7oMEN; 





who enguge in our new business make from to 
$10 per day in their own localities. Full icu- 
lars and inscructions sent free by mail. ese in 


need of permancnt, profitablo work, shou 
atonce. Gsores Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








VERY BODY READ THIS.—Agents 
Wanted, male and female, for an entirely new 
article universally used in = family, and never be- 
fore introduced. For terms, address, with stamp, 
J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


300 A month and ae. 8 to good canvaseers. 
s Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago, 








THE 


NEWEST and BEST 


_ TEXT-BOOKS 
For SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 


Harper's School History of the United 
States. By Daviv B.Scorr. With Maps 
and Illustrations. $1 50. 


Teachers who have been unable to find, among the 
many imperfect works offered them, a Schoo] History 
containing the elements which shuuld rightly com- 
pose such a work, will find in this work that accu- 
racy, sense of proportion, and careful generalization 
which are necessary to a successful text-book on the 
History of the United States, It contains an unusual 
number of valuable maps. 





Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader. 
#1 40. 


This book is arranged on the plan of the author's 
other Reading-Books, and embraces, in brief, the 
principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, and Or- 
atory, as applied to both prose and poetry. The 
whole adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. 





Willson's Speller and Analyzer. 45 cts. 


In addition to containing several times as much 
matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other book of its 
size, it imparts thorough elementary instruction in 
the formation, derivation, and uses of words. 





Willson's Readers and Spellers.— Pri- 
mary Speller, 20 cents.—Larger Speller, 40 
cents. —Speller and Analyzer, 45 cents. — 
Primer, 25 cents.—First Reader, 40 cents.— 
Second Reader, 60 cents.—Third Reader, 90 
cents. —Third Intermediate, 80 cents. —Fourth 
Reader, $1 35.—Fourth Intermediate, $1 10. 
—Fifth Reader, $1 80.—Fifth Intermediate, 
$1 40. 

These Readers have now been before the public for 
about ten years, ower which time they have proved 
satisfactorily that skill in Reading and an elementary 
knowledge of the Natural Sciences may be acquired 
at one and the same time, and that, therefore, school 
time may be greatly economized. 


French’s Mental Arithmetic. 50 cents. 


A practical work, rather than a book of arithmet- 
ical puzzles. This book completes the author's Com- 
mou-School Course. 


French's Arithmetics.— First Lessons in 
Numbers, 40 cents.—Elementary Arithmetic, 
50 cents. — Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents. — 
Common-School Arithmetic, $1 00. — Aca- 
demic Arithmetic (in press). 

The plan for this Series, and for each book em- 
braced in it, was fully matured before any one of the 
books was completed. As the rules are based upon 
true philosophical principles, there is a harmony, a 
fitness, and a real progressiveness in the books that 
are not found in any other series of Arithmetics pub- 
lished, 


Calkins’s Object Lessons. $1 50. 


To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to 
train the perceptive faculties of children, this book is 
of great assistance and value. 








March's Parser and Analyzer: an Ele- 
mentary Work on Grammar. 40 cents. 


This book is so made as to train the Lae oe to see, 
hear, and think, as well as to remember ig tly. The 
briefest accurate definitions are given, followed by 
problems which the — is to solve, and so work out 
the meaning and application of the principles and 
rules. The fia ram analysis will be found easy, stim- 
ulating, and helpful. 


Dalton’s Physiology. $1 50. 


This book, while containing a sufficiency of matter 
to satisfy the requirements of the College course, is 
written in language within the comprehension of the 
children who compose the higher classes of our Com- 
mon Schools. 


Harper's Writing-Books, with Marginal 
Drawing-Lessons. $2 00 per dozen. 


Six Numbers, comprising the full Common-School 
Course, now ready. 

These books supply a want which has long been se- 
riously felt—the need of some method of teaching 
oe Be in Common Schools, at a low cost, and with- 
out the need of a special! teacher. 








Harper's School and Family Slate, with 
accompanying Cards, containing over Two 
Hundred Lessons in Writing, Printing, Draw- 
ing, and Arithmetic. $9 00 per dozen. 


This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged for 
nse in Primary Schools, and forms an excellent and 
—— introduction to any series of Writing and 

rawing Books. 


Willson and Calkins’s Charts, Colored. 
Sheets, $11 70; Mounted, $18 00; Atlas 
Form, $20 00. Manual, $1 50. 


These Charts are designed, in connection with the 
accompanying Manuva or Instruction by Marcius 
Willxon, and the ‘Primary Object Lessons” by N. A. 
Calkins, to furnish the teacher with the requisite aids 
for the practical application of a true system of Ele- 
mentary Instruction. In the six Reading Charts the 
type is sufficiently large to be easily read at a distance 
of twenty feet. These Charts will be furnished either 
separately or in full sets, either mounted or in sheets. 
When mounted, two are on a card of the size of each 
chart, about 22 by 30 inches. The sheets are mailable; 
the mounted charts can be sent only by express or as 
freight. 


Hooker’s Child's Book of Nature, in Three 
Parts: Part I. Plants; Part II. Animals; 
Part III. Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c. Per 
Part, 90 cents. The Three Parts bound in 
One Volume, $2 00. 


In this little book the anthor’s object is to supply 
the parent and teacher with the means of introducing 
the child into three departments of Natural Science, 
viz., Botany, Natural History, and Natural Philoso- 

hy. The lessons are simply, correctly, and entertain- 
ngly written, within the comprehension of ordinary 
children, and are intended to prepare the pupil to take 
up the author's higher books. 








PUBLISHED BY 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
peor 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
glish language than apyear perpetually in Harp.s"s 
Magazine, They are read with equal interest and sut- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge." The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amueement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maya- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Map 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles aud 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

The ey ow ad and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation, 
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Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on — affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting bigh principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ha- 
aminer and Chronicle, 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone, Its reading-matte: is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertaln- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—J. Y. Sun, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it ie just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover ta 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.-—Phil. 
a my Ledger. 

This paper at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fally maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanven's Magazine, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Hanrver's Weexty, One Yenr...... 400 
Harren’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrrn’s Macazine, Harven'’s Weexey, and Haaren'’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeeKy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scunscninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a vear, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received, Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wer«ry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the vear. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriber's address is to be chanyed, 
both the old and new ove must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrern & Broriees is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne In Harper's Pratonroars, 
Harper's Mavazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 


3 SALARY PER WEEK, and expenses, 
e to sell our new and useful discoveries. 
B. SWEET & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





Address 





\ ANTED!- Wide-owake Canvassers for Jonn 
8. C. Annort's ** Prussia, and Franco- 
Prussian War,” in both English and Gerinan, 


The book for the times, 


B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


Easily made with our Stencil and 

r Key-Check Ontfit. Circulars Free. 
a Srarrorp M’r’a Co. 

66 Fulton St., New York. 
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THE CHAP THAT CLOSES MANY A GOOD ESTABLISH MENT. 


BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFRE FOR SALE 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


aud other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. | 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 


of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 | 


Cockspur Street, London 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


New and Beautiful 8. S.. Musie. 




















An entire new collection of beautiful 8S. 8. music, 
containing contribntions from most of the popular 
writers in this country. Every thing New, Fresh, and 
Sparkling: No old or worn-out tunes. THE PEARL 


is the best and most attractive Sunday-School Music- 
Book ever published. Specimen pages sent free. A 
single copy nailed on receipt of 35 cents. Price $30 
per hundred. Sold by all book and music sellers. 
Address 8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


HARD.WOOD 


BOARDS AND YENEERS. 


Especial atteution is called to our 


HUNGARIAN ASH, FRENCH BLACK-WAL- 
NUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 


Just to haud and unusually choice. 
Also on hand our usual complete assortment of 
PLANKS, BOARDS, AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Nos, 168, 170, and 172 Centre St., New York. 
Factory, Nos. 291 Mourve St., and 395 Madison s: 


Send for Catalocue and Price-List. 







A_ History of the 
ranco-German 
War. By Brockett. 
The only one published. 








Accurate, reliable, and complete. 
Bend ¢'./0 for outfit, ar a ne ~ 
Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., New York or Chicago. 


Made by one Agent, selling Strver’s Broom. 100,000 
in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and Amer. 
Agriculturist. One County for each Agent. Prices Re- 
dwed. C. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Il. 
JANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
|the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
|MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
@@” Send for Price-List Baltimore, Md. 


| Ease 


secure the best territory at once. | 
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Po-sesses all the desirable qualities of the Standard Ma- 
chines in the market. In its Capacity—being the 
LARGEST Family. Machine made. In its Sim- 
plicit;;—being composed of but THIRTEEN 
WORKING PARTS, In its Adaptabil- 
ity to a wide range of work. In its 

of Operation — running 
light and quiet, and being 
easily comprehended. 
In its 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and Finish. 
BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


| which is the most practical and desirable device for the 
| purpose possessed by any Machine, giving Tux 
Davis the preference, and which the 
Manufacturers claim makes it 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MACHINES. 
THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 
Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not been puffed 
into notoriety, but in a quiet way has earned a great 
reputation on account of its many desirable qualities. 
tw~ Agents are desired in every County in the 
United States and Canadas, not already occupied, to 
whom the most liberal terms known to the trade will 
be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 


OOLEY’ 
POWDER ~ 
TRY IT. SOLD BY GROCERS. 


For 75c heithy printed, and sent by return mail, prepaid. 


Address SMITH & MILLS, Argus Office, Artanta, Iuus. 
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Jay Cooke, McCulloch, & Co, 


No. 41 Lombard St., London. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
On ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, & WALES. 


Commerncrat Crepvits, Canute TRansrers. 


Our CIRCULAR LETTERS for TRAV- 
ELERS, available in all parts of the world, can be 
procured at either of our offices, or through our cor- 





respondents. 


At our Lonnon Banxine House arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 


latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Purcavecruia, and Wasutneton. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect. Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 





No other Musical Instrnment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
sz Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 








HE UNIVERSAL 
Twine and Thread 
Cutter is a neat little 
device, which may be 
% attached to the coat, 
vest, lady's dress, or 
work-box. Saves 
time, twine, thread, 
fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt of 25c. 
If not satisfactory, money returned. Address 
. a iB. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
Bridgeport, Coun. 











N. Y. Office, 581 Broadway. 

First Premium awarded by the Amer. Inst., 1870. 

INVENTORS who wish to take 

TEN § out Letters Patent are advised to 

counsel with the Editors of the 

Screntiric American, who have 

»rosecuted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 

"heir American and European Patent Agency is the 

most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 

other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with fall instruc- 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, New York. 








[BE GRAY SHADOW, «a Legendary Ro- 
mance of New York City, is the name of a new 
story of great power to begin this week in The Fire- 
nion. It gives an insight into everyday 
life—high and low—in this great city. It will equally 
delight, please, and instruct the reader, and ought to 
be perused by every one. The Fireside Angers is 
now the liveliest, most attractive, and best family pa- 
per published. Subscription wo Three Dollars per 
year. Address GEORGE MUNRO, 

84 Beekman Street, N. Y. - 


POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 

Retail Store, 27. John St., 
middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 


‘NILSSON ELASTIC.’ 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 











16, 1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (s 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
all orders tothe HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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>BOOTS & SHOES+ 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 
. River Institute at Claverack, Columbia Co. 
N.Y. For both sexes. Seventeen Professors and 
Teachers. Nine Departments. Term opens April 3. 
Address Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., President. 

















ASae= WANTED (8225 A MONTH) by 
the AMERICAN KNID FING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo, 





PATENT DAMPENING TABLETS, 


For Copying Letters and Legal Documents. 








R. HOE & CO. 


This indispensable addition to 
the ordinary Copying Press com- 
prises a substantial iron case or 
water box, with a pair of rubber 
wipers, so arranged that the sim- 
ple act of taking a Tablet out of 
the water, and passing it between 
the —— removes the surplus 
water from both sides, and pre- 
pares the Tablet for immediate 
use. 

At one pressure of the press 
any number of manuscripts ma 
be copied, including many dupli- 
cates of each page when desired : 
an invaluable aid to the merchant 
and the legal profession, where 
many letters and documents are 
, to be copied in duplicates, with 
> exactness and = dispatch. 
> The subscribers manufacture 

and keep for sale, at wholesale 
and retail, a large assortment of 


=. LETTER-COPYING PRESSES, 


combining tasteful designs with 
the best workmanship. ° 


29 & 31 Gold St., New York. 





healthfulness and economy | 
| with durability and elegance of design. vemees Paw. 
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New Loan of the 0,5, 


IMPORTANT CIRCULAR 


TRrasvry Derarrury, 
Wasutnerox, Feb, 23. 1st, 

Public notice is hereby given that books wij] 
opened on the 6th day of March next, in this sh 
and in Europe, for subscriptions to the tien country 
under the Act approved July 14, 1870, en titlea en 
to authorize the Refunding of the Nationa) Det “ee 
the Act in amendment thereof, approved Jan = mt 

The proposed loau comprises three Classes of ~ 187] 
namely: nen ey 

First—Bonds to the amount of five hundred mijjj 
of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure , tt ae 
ed States, after ten years from the date ... he pies 
and bearing interest, payable quarterly j, 
rate of five per cent. per annum. . 

Second—Bonds to the amount of three hun 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleas 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly jy .,,.. 
at the rate of four and a half per cent. per conten 7 

T hird—Bonds to the amount of sever, hundred m 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure tie 
United States, after thirty years from the date of is 
sue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in ae 
at the rate of four percent.perannam. = 

Subscriptions to the loan will have prefereuce 
following order, namely : 

First—Subscriptions that may be first made for gv» 
per cent. Bonds to the amount of two hundred ae 
ions of dollars, of which there will be reserved. f 
twenty days, one-half for subscribers in this ¢ 0 *e 
and one-half for subscribers in foreign countries 

Second—Subscriptions fur equal amounts of ¢ 
class of Bonds. 

Third—Subscriptions for equal amounts of Bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per cer ‘ 
and of Bonds bearing interest at the rate of five yor 
cent. oF 

Fourth—Subscriptions for any tive per cent, Bou 
that may not be subscribed for in the Preceding classe: 

When a subscription is made, the subscriber will 
required to deposit two per cent. of the amount there- 
of in coin or currency of the United States, or in bonds 
of the class to be exchanged, to be accounted for by th 
Government when the new Bonds are delivered, aud 
payment may be made either in coin or in bonds of the 
United States known as Five-Twenty Bonds, ; 
par value. 

The coin received in payment will be applied to the 
redemption of Five-Twenty Bonds, and the debt of th: 
United States will not be increased by this loan. 

The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons 
as may be desired by subscribers. Registered bouds 
will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, 3, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 ; and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will be 
payable in the United States, at the office of the Treasu 
er, any Assistant Treasurer, or Designated Depository 
of the Government, quarterly, on the first days of F: 
ruary, May, August, and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and t 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of a 
taxes or dues to the United States, as well as from tax 
ation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
cal authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desiz 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bonds will be issued at the United States Trea 
ury, but the agents for the negotiation of the loan 
Europe are authorized to make arrangements W 
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subscribers for the transmission of the bonds to t 
| agents through whom subscriptions may be rece'v¢ 


Subscribers in the United States will receive | 


| new bonds of the agents with whom the subscrij 
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are made, 

In the United States, the National Banks are au 
thorized to receive subscriptions, and subscriptious 
may also be made at the office of the Treasurer of! 
United States, or of any Assistant Treasurer, or att! 
Designated Depositories at Buffalo, N. ¥.: Ch 
Il.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Mobile, 1% 
and Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Scrip Certificates of the New Siock are 2» 
ready. These can be exchanged for the New Bouts 
on or after May 1, from which date the interes! 
ran. Where Five-Twenties are surrendered f 





‘ 


| New Loan, the interest in gold to May 1 will be} 


on surrender of the Five-Twenty Bond:. 
GEO. S. BOUTWELL, 


Secretary of the Trea 
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PEACE. 


Wuenre the battle raged the fiercest, 
Where the flame of hate burned red, 
Where the ground was thickly covered 
With the dying and the dead, 
Thou hast swept the wing of healing, 
Thou hast bade the conflict cease, 
And the hand of retribution 
Holds the olive branch of Peace. 


Thou canst bring again the quiet, 
Peaceful days we knew of yore, 

But the hearts that made our gladness 
‘Thou canst ne’er again restore. 

Homes and firesides may be builded 
On the ruins of the strife, 

But, alas! no Hope has whispered, 
‘*] will bring your dead to life!” 


We had sought thee in our sorrow, 
We despaired of thy return, 

When. we saw the fires of anger 
On the many hill-tops burn ; 

And we said there is no household 
Where the shadow falleth not, 

As we thought of friends and kindred 
At Sedan or Grayelotte. 


Peace! thou sayest to the nation, 
‘Sit thee down and count the cost!” 
Peace! thou sayest to the mourner, 
‘*Count the treasures thou hast lost!” 
From our vision may thy presence 
Hide the horrors of the past, 
Till our hearts have learned the message— 
Peace, sweet Peace, has come at last! 


——————SSE ——— } 


THE BRETON MARDI GRAS. 


Peasant winter days are rare in Brittany; 
and when one wakes in the morning to find the 
weather, for once, bright, clear, and crisp, the 
sensation of grateful appreciation is much keener 
than among usin America, who are used to such 
blessings. Happily, on that particular Tuesday 
morning in February, the sun rose kindly brill- 
iant, and the fresh air gave energy to the spirits, 
stinging the cheeks with a healthy frostiness ; its 
crispy coldness stirred the blood, and imparted 
to all the frame a cheery vigor. We were wont 
to sleep late. Night is, above all in France, the 
time of festivity and wakefulness ; and we had, 
as usual, divided the preceding evening between 
eafé, club, and opera. Somehow, toward morn- 
ing, my dreams became singularly troubled. 
Busby, hale companion of my travels, slept so 
deeply that his snores kept time with the ginger- 
bread clock on the mantel; and doubtless their 
monotonous drawl had something—though not 
every thing—to do with my confused and trou- 
bied visions, 

All the romances of Nantais history entered 
into these dreams; I saw Henry of Navarre 
signing the famed edict, and then looking round 
with a clownisk grin which amazed me in so ex- 
alteda personage. I joined in the chase of Fou- 
quet; I saw him fly across the old castle draw- 
bridge, and anon turn into a Breton bonne upon 
the bastion; I beheld bishops blowing tin horns 
and leading orgies, with blue-bloused revolution- 
ists in rags and helmets, This last fantasy clung 
to me the most persistently ; the episcopal din 
grew more and more deafening, as Busby snored 
more and more loudly; the shouts of the sans- 
culottes became more and more frantic, as they 
led their mitred partners in the most imp-like 
dance that eyes ever saw or visions pictured. I 
gradually awoke; but the din continued! Loud- 
er and louder it sounded now in the street be- 
low, as I lay there, eyes wide open, unconscious 
when the dream ceased and reality began. 

For a moment I was tortured by an unpleas- 
ant thought. We were in France, the land of 
sudden impulse. Might we be sleeping on a vol- 
cano? If it were a revolution! (I had been 
dreaming of blue blouses, 

I started from the depths of my couch—the 
traveled reader will know how deep a depth it 
was—and grasped Busby. He awoke in the 
middle of a snore, rubbed his eyes, and stared 
at me. The same thought which had troubled 
me flashed across his reviving brain; we looked 
at each other, and simultaneously muttered, 

** A revolution ?” 

‘“*T was dreaming,” said Busby, “ of all sorts 
of things—” 

** Principally,” I interrupted, remembering his 
nasal concert, ‘* war-bugles, and such.” 

**Of blue-jacketed workmen,” he continued, 
not deigning to notice my impoliteness, ‘* with 
red caps of liberty, and howling women—ugh—” 

**Tt’s odd, Busby. So was I.” 

Busby hastened toward the window, and sud- 
denly checked himself. 

** No,” said he, shivering on the bare oaken 
floor in the middle of the room—‘‘ no, Waddler, 
my boy, we are aristocrats. If it is an émeute, 
and we appear at the window, we shall be called 
suspect, with paving-stones,” 

With such presence of mind did the cool Bus- 
by stop midway in his career of curiosity. The 
next move was to the bell-rope. He pulled, 
and it came tumbling upon his hand—several 
yards of it. Then there was a knock at the 
door, which proved to be Gargon, come to call 
us to breakfast, 

_[ never spoke better French in my life than I 
did then, albeit still leaning on my ‘ conversa- 
tion-book” as a staff. 

**Gargon, what is all this noise about ?” 

** La-bas, Monsieur ?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

: ** Monsieur has forgotten this is the Mardi 
Gras. 

**Oh!” said I, ignorant as before. 

a ve Tuesday,” murmured Busby, referring to his 
conversation-book ;” ‘* Mardi is Tuesday. Gras 
—gras—gras; here it is—‘fat.’ Fat Tuesday! 


what on earth— Dites mo-i, gyarsong, quelle est 
—est—Mardi Grah ?” ¢ 

‘* Oh, Monsieur,” rattled off Gargon, so rapid- 
ly that Busby stopped him every minute to find 
a word; ‘* Mardi Gras is the great day of the 
Carnival. You will see great fun, Messieurs. It 
is our principal festival. Oh,” went on Gargon, 
waxing zealous, and forgetting to be obsequious, 
‘* quels costumes, quelles fourberies, quelle dia- 
blesse, Messieurs, quel chic !—Pardon, breakfast 
is ready.” ; : ia 

We were in luck, and being in Brittany ‘‘ to 
see things”—like many philosophical travelers, we 
were particularly fond of studying the character 
of the race in its gayeties and deviltries—resolved 
to see all that was to be seen of the ‘* Mardi 
Gras.” 

Impatiently and hurriedly we devoured our 
fried sardines and Medoc, our cételette a la sauce 
piquante and sour bread, and engaged one of our 
glib-tongued and obliging hotel acquaintances to 
accompany us on the proposed expedition through 
the streets of the gay old town. It was, on or- 
di occasions, the drowsiest and steadiest-go- 
ing old town imaginable—being given up to com- 
merce and humdrum pleasure, and only knowing 
at rare intervals the excitement pertaining to an 
official ball or the advent of a great histrionic star 
from the metropolis. On this morning, however, 
all was bustle and uproar—singing and howling, 
the braying of men and women, the tooting of 
horns, and the ringing of bells. Our solid old 
hotel stood on a large open square, on the crest 
of the hill on which a larger part of the city is 
built ; it was a hotel, by-the-way, old enough to 
have accommodated, if not the retinue of bold 
Henry of Navarre himself, at least that of his 
grandson, Louis XIV., when he came rushing 
down the Loire in pursuit of his absconding su- 
perintendent. Opposite was the fine old heavy- 
pillared theatre; and on its broad yellow steps, 
and in its high-arched portico, we saw, as we 
emerged from the hotel court-yard, a perfect sea 
of shining white caps, decked with laces, and 
chains, and pins of various hues and shapes. 
Here, in short, had gathered a host of those hard- 
skinned, red-cheeked, brown-haired peasant wo- 
men, from the contiguous villages for miles around, 
who are known under the general epithet of bonnes. 
They were, one and all, dressed in their very 
daintiest ‘‘bibs and tuckers ;” many had babies 
and little children in care, the most diminutive 
of whom seemed to catch the hilarity which the 
scene inspired, and were crowing and cawing with 
all their little mights. This sea of bonnes’ caps, 
with the bonnes and babies beneath them, was, to 
the stranger, a sight to see; and Busby, whose 
susceptibility to the charms of woman on every 
occasion excluded all other objects of interest, and 
obliterated social distinctions, was fain to hold a 
feminine review on the instant, by passing, with 
‘*his soul in his eyes,” up and down in front of 
the theatre. 

My ingenuous friend was, however, prevented 

from carrying out his wsthetic purpose—I say 
esthetic, as he always insisted that his love of 
the female features and form was purely artistic— 
as a painter views alandscape. Not only the the- 
atre, but the roofs, balconies, windows, doors, and 
sidewalks of the square were crammed and crowd- 
ed by the most motley and curious crowd I ever 
saw. But the open part of the square was the 
central point of interest as well as of locality. 
Here were gathered the heroes of the Carnival of 
MardiGras. Imagination had run riot in the in- 
vention of these amazing and hitherto inconceiv- 
able costumes and metamorphoses. All the cus- 
tomary disguises which had grown so common in 
bals masqués were added to others whelly unique, 
peculiar to the place, and indescribable. Men, 
women, and boys were rigged up and accoutred 
in a hundred various fashions, in all the colors of 
the rainbow, and with an effect so wholly new and 
fresh to us that we stood stock-still in wonder 
and amazement. The antics and gyrations of this 
crowd of masqueraders were free and boisterous, 
rollicking, overflowing with homely, uncouth, and 
sometimes rudely energetic humor, They brayed 
like asses, and barked like dogs; squealed like 
monkeys, and hooted like owls ; growled like pan- 
thers, and hissed like snakes ; laughed like hyenas, 
and screamed like hawks. At the bottom of it 
all, doubtless, was many a bottle of the sharp 
white wine, which was cheap, if quick-yielding, 
inspiration, mounting, as it does, to the head and 
brain, They were capering, hustling, and crowd- 
ing, embracing, pursuing innocent undisguised 
boanes who had come out to ‘look on” with 
howls and roars of laughter, playing leap-frog and 
wrestling, blowing horns that deafened, and per- 
forming gymnastics that terrified. The liberty 
conceded to the maskers on this day of days is, 
it seems, as perfectly unstinted as the reddest 
French democrat of the period could wish. It is 
absolutely without limit. The careful frame-work 
which law has built up to preserve order, for once 
is ignored and ceases to avail. Gendarme and 
sergent de ville are for once indulgent and smil- 
ing, instead of being rigid and pitiless, Respect- 
ability permits familiarity with a patient resigna- 
tion truly admirable, Fops see newly bought 
‘*stovepipes” vanish, crushed in a crowd of 
deftly dressed imps, with the curse smothered 
beneath their tongues. Mesdames the dames and 
demoiselles of good society must not venture with- 
in the reach of the Carnival sans-culottes, or they 
will, if pretty, be inevitably kissed, or, if plain, 
inevitably hustled and decked with burlesque 
night-caps. No one is exempt, were it by royal 
purple or judicial ermine. In short, to see the 
Carnival you must be prepared to suffer all things, 
and to resent nothing. 

We were dressed, as it happened, in our best 
broadcloth, instead of, as in our jaunts, traveling 
costumes. We were just starting off when our 
French chaperon, observing it, said, smilingly, 

“*T beg your pardon—but may I be so free as 
to ask you to change your dress ?” 





Busby was intent on the bevy on the theatre 





steps, and did not hear; I expressed astonish- 
ment and inquiry in my countenance. 

“ec Why aad a 

‘Orange juice, Monsieur,” returned Antoine, 
‘* may have a pretty color in the abstract, but 
gives a tint not altogether comely to broadcloth.” 

What he was driving at I could not imagine, 
and told him so. 

‘* You will know by-and-by. Take my advice, 
and you will not repent it.” 

As the romancers say, the plot was thickening ; 
involved in mysteries, I turned to ae Just 
at this moment a troupe of screaming bonnes—of 
what sex it was hard to say—came rushing to- 
ward us, and, before he knew it, had pounced 
pell-mell upon the companion of my wanderings. 
Despite his remonstrances—in energetic English 
—they whirled away with him, and in another 
moment I saw his head, hatless, bobbing up and 
down in the excited crowd, his face red with un- 
availing wrath, and his hair dancing about his 
ears. Hastily rushing up stairs and changing my 
apparel, I descended again, to find the victim of 
this guerrilla raid, his broadcloth soiled and torn, 
his hat gone past recovery, and his almost breath- 
less voice uttering execration on his persecutors. 
A change of clothing quite restored the good fel- 
low’s temper ; and as we at last sallied out upon 
the street, he roared and roared again at the mis- 
adventure of which he had been a victim. 

From the end of the square we could look 
down a long, straight, narrow thoroughfare, pass- 
ing in a gentle slope to another square at the foot 
ofthe hill. Noble, solid, clumsily ornate old man- 
sions, where once doubtless resided and reveled 
the faithful nobles of the Breton sovereign dukes, 
lined either side; and along every story of these 
ran long iron balconies, which were now thickly 
crowded by gayly dressed ladies and gallants on 
the lower stories, and people of the middle and 
lower classes on the upper. The sunlight stream- 
ed cheerily down on the narrow streets, shedding 
the full light on the centre, while the grim old 
houses were partly in shadow. The effect of this 
was very fine, and added a singular charm and 
romance to the scene which was enacting between 
sidewalk and sidewalk, We moved with infinite 
difficulty near the house walls, where the crowd 
was a conglomerated mass of maskers and priests, 
flower-girls and orange-women, ouvriers and gen- 
tlemen, shop-keepers and dandies. All were push- 
ing and crowding hither and thither, currents 
meeting counter-currents, the side streets every 
moment pouring fresh quotas of merry-makers 
and the curious upon the already densely packed 
main thoroughfare. Antoine at last led us into 
the rez-de-chaussée of a high building half-way 
down the hill, guided us up a dark and damp 
staircase, through a suit of bachelor apartments, 
and out upon one of the balconies. Here we had 
a fine view, both of the fine old town in general 
and the fun that was going on immediately be- 
neath us in particular. The high-towered cathe- 
dral in the hazy distance; nearer the blue and 
glistening Loire, rushing and roaring by; pinna- 
cles of the churches here and there ; the bright 
and airy Breton landscape, pleasant to the view 
even in midwinter, stretching out gracefully to 
the southward ; bustle and noise, and many-col- 
ored forms down all the streets and cross-streets 
and lanes; and here just below the crowd sway- 
ing in billows—a crowd fantastic and uproarious, 
full of the spirit of fun, and reckless or careless 
whither the current took them or what happened 
to them. None ofthe stores were open, unless it 
were that now and then the windows, being in de- 
mand, had been let out (at five francs a standing- 
place) by the shrewd proprietor, bent on turning 
an honest penny, or a confectioner’s, whose bon- 
bons and gimcracks were likely to find a sale 
among so many roysterers. Every where you 
saw the tricolor of France waving from houses 
and public offices; and the deep cathedral bells, 
when one o'clock arrived, chimed out a merry, 
jingling tune, which was caught up and echoed 
by the lesser temples in every part of the city. 
Ever and anon would come dancing along a troop 
of peasants picturesquely and similarly clad, who 
had come, perhaps, twelve miles from their native 
village to mingle in a sport which no one who 
could, by hook or crook, witness it would miss, 
They would no sooner appear in the main thor- 
oughfare than they would be greeted with a roar 
of rude applause, and would be welcomed to hos- 
pitable hustlings, kisses, and raps on the head and 
back—all cf which, I am bound to say, they every 
one suffered with infinite good-humor, and gave 
back often as good as they got. Then they would 
gradually melt into the swaying mass, and become 
undistinguishable. 

_ The great event of the day was a long proces- 
sion of carriages and vehicles of every sort and 
shape, which took its course through the main 
thoroughfare, around in a circle, until it reached 
the thoroughfare again—going thus round and 
round in the same track for several hours togeth- 
er. The procession was open to all who could 
“beg, borrow, or steal” any thing on wheels 
which might claim to be a carriage or wagon. 
General, peasant, and shop-keeper had an equal 
right in the circle. There were the barouche- 
and-four of the prefect of the department and 
the general of the _ of the mayor of the city 
and the judge of the high court, mingled demo- 
cratically among the donkey-carts of peasants 
and rude improvised carriages, which were sim- 
ply boxes on wheels, Most of the vehicles were 
filled with maskers, who performed their antics 
with especial applause by reason of their elevation 
above the multitude. “It was an odd thing to 
see the prefect as he sat, with smiling dignity, in 
his gilded and heraldry-bedizened carriage, with 
powdered and silver-laced coachmen and lack- 
eys and high-mettled steeds, surrounded by that 
strange and boisterous mass of imps and bur- 
lesque knights and prancing skeletons, smiling 
constrainedly. The picture of official dignity had 
a most ludicrous frame indeed ; still, he bowed 
and waved his hand with the air of a stern pa- 


rent _— had for once relaxed his discipline, ang 
was eased . ° Pe. + ane 
Childgen me He Unstinted frolickings of ji, 
The wagons which held the mas, 
were as comical as possible, First, along ¢; 
a miniature pasteboard chdteay mounted ~ame 
wagon, with bastion and turret and watch tha 
and from the terraces ludicrously over} ‘omer; 
knights, in cuirass and doublet pelted ne 
left the excited crowd, their frail phiciie et 
anon yielding to the force of resentful bl “9 
came “‘ my rattling mare and | | es 
shape of a countryman’s cart, with donkeys — 
the life rustic angularity and homely | ne 
came, in a cart, the model of a cottage-house 2 
of whose windows leaned brawny bonnes — 
engaged with such lusty vigor in the gene l 
mélée that one was forced to suspect them oo 
men in women’s clothes ; indeed, here and tie, 
I felt certain I saw beards protruding just a little 
beneath the masks. Now we espied a cirenlar 
cart, fitted up as a circus ring; with clowy pe 
acrobat and sylph-like girl-performers jn oun 
and masks, performing as they went—wit) diff. 
culty, as they were attacked by the outsiders oo 
ery instant. One little ragged gamin, all laughter 
and deviltry, besmirched from top to toe, moun. 
ed on a donkey-cart, whisked off in an instant a 
gendarme’s chapeau, and clapped it on his owy 
grizzly head, giving the gendarme in exchange 
his own fragmentary and dirty cap; then re 
skipping off, fairly yelling with glee: while the 
guardian of public order, inclined at first to wax 
wrathful, yet unable to avoid the infectious mer. 
riment about him, ran laughing after his frisky 
persecutor. i 
In the midst of the procession came along the 
tower of Babel, with little automaton masons 
building at its turrets of vanity. Then came an 
apparently marble pillar, which now would st: p 
and stand stock-still, as if it naturally belonged 
there; and confidential couples, who had some. 
thing of very special interest to confide to each 
other, eter hide themselves behind it, the in- 
habitant of the pedestal listening with great inter. 
est to their mutual secrets. Anon stalked along 
a tall sheaf of corn, its ears whisking hither and 
thither as it advanced, and its gait clearly be- 
traying it to be a sheaf of the gentler sex. Min- 
gled with these appearances were almost all 
possible specimens of natural history, so that 
you might have imagined the Paris Jardin dss 
Plantes to have been emptied to supply them: and 
all the nationalities were represented, putting to 
shame the Great Exposition itself, hurrying along 
as harmoniously as if they were, one and all, citi- 
zens of a Universal Republic. Beneath one of 
the windows, where sat a bevy of bright black- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked Breton belles, who were 
dividing the moments between coquetting with 
the gallants who stood behind them and scream- 
ing at the mishaps which constantly occurred 
below, a group of burlesque serenaders gatheral, 
decked with ribbons and feathers, and howled and 
squeaked a burlesque scene from ‘ Trovatore; 
while, at a little distance off, some terpsichorean 
geniuses, setting a table on the pavement, and 
clearing a circle around it, would proceed to per- 
form thereon the lusty cancan to the sound of 
fiddles, and amidst a roar of general deligl. 
Here and there were saucy fellows who lid 
rigged themselves up as bonnes with malice afore- 
thought ; their purpose was evident when we siw 
them rushing about and seizing the opportunity 
to kiss and embrace all the pretty bona ji 
bonnes who were unfortunate enough to be iu 
their way; thus assuming with the dress the 
envied privileges of the sex. - 
Such was the scene which greeted our eyes 
when we found ourselves on the balcony; 40 
now I found out what Antoine meant when he 
talked about the mysterious ‘orange juice.” It 
seemed as if Busby was bound to be the victim 
of our party; for no sooner had we taken om 
places than 7 friend, who had insisted on s 
least wearing his new silk hat (with a view 
the jaunty damsels of whom he had caught a8 in 
lining the balconies), with dismay saw his bs 
dancing off in mid-air closely pursued by a rag- 
ged orange, until both zigzagged down into 
crowd below and disappeared. 
No sooner had we observed this mishap ' 
we found ourselves pelted with a merciless st » 
of the rich yellow fruit, and the targets of m0" 
than one of the groups stationed in the stre a 
low. This, it seemed, was the peculiar featur 
of the Breton Carnival. It was a giorious “” 
for the fruiterers and dapper market-wome?, 
who no sooner appeared on the main thoroug’ - 
fare with their loaded baskets than their = 
was bought off wholesale, and in a few P aébris 
more had formed shapeless masses id that on 
causing the people to slip this way val scdutel’ 
the ground. At times the air was * se rap- 
heavy with these fruity missiles, ory other 
idly to and fro, and often squashed each 0!" 
with a spirt in mid-air. The gentlemen ‘ 
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on them from the balconies above, 

shields to bend, and splashing 
ne hlessly plumeand cuirass. Then the castle halt- 
rut | the retort became so very vigorous that it 
a , us innocents as well as the aggressors 
i « and Busby was fain to suggest an in- 
—— ‘retreat to the bachelor apartments in 
—_ The whole procession was obliged to 
1 the battle was over ; the crowd became 

. jore dense; and battles of minor im- 
2 sachin broke out from one end of the street to 
ie other. Hats flew as wildly as the —- 
themselves, and ever and anon & curly pest 
trimmed chapeau, or grinning mask — 
suddenly into the air, and, falling, be in an in- 
stant trodden flat upon the pavement. The Ro- 
inan nose of Cxsar was not exempt, but was 
wrenched from its owner's face, and went tum- 
bling away with a dozen shattered oranges. 
Episcopal mitres were not sacred from the —— 
onslaught, but bobbed about as if in search of a 
worthy owner. Monkish beards were shaven 
close and clean, their unrooted hairs falling in a 
chower upon the people’s heads. Sometimes the 
fruity hail assailed a passing and unoffending 
priest (no Breton crowd is without them, by the 
score), hastening in long draggling gown and 
broad-brimmed hat to his devotions; or yielded 
an unwelcome fragrance to the plush and lace 
of some stately coachman as he uneasily guided 
his horses, With their precious freight of nobility 
or official consequence, along the almost impossi- 
ble line of the procession. 

Attimes the attacks became too fierce even for 
stolid Breton patience; then you saw the attack- 
ed maskers tear their masks away from their 
hot faces, and fierce black eyes gleam with a mo- 
mentary rage. ‘They would grasp their oranges 
and throw them with impetuous swiftness and 
strength, and at haphazard; revenging them- 
selves by shooting them pell-mell into the crowd 
around them, in whatever direction they chanced 
to face. It was but for a moment; the next, 
out came the bottles of white wine, and with the 
old French grace, which seems native alike to 
peasant and patrician, they waved a truce to their 
adversaries and in pantomime drank their healths. 
Despite the crowd, the drinking, the hot excite- 
ments of the day, and the naturally fierce Bre- 
ton temperament, nothing serious occurred during 
the whole afternoon. ‘There were no brawls or 
fights, and, wrought up as the crowd was, they 
abstained from so far sinning against authori- 
ty as not to sing the ‘* Marseillaise.” There 
was, however, music, such as it was, in plenty ; 
mainly rollicking airs from ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” 
“Orphée aux Enfers,” and ‘‘ Barbe Bleue,” not 
unaccompanied by instruments, brass, stringed, 
and lung-played; nor unattended by bones and 
drums and tin horns, and a hundred burlesques 
on harmony never imagined out of Brittany. 

The part taken by the women in the Carnival 
was no slight or modest one. It was even ru- 
mored that some grandes dames from the aristo- 
cratic Cathedral Square, wild young demoiselles 
who were resolved for once to break from the 
traces of propriety and the weary restraints of 
social decorum, were galivanting about in the 
procession, and outdoing their humbler sisters in 
the rollicking pranks peculiar to the occasion. 
Mostly, however, the feminine element was com- 
posed of the grisettes of the shops and factories, 
the demi-monde, the actresses and coryphées of 
the theatre, and the rustic bonnes either fresh 
from the villages or resident in the town as la- 
dies’-maids and servant-girls. 

It need hardly be said that the women wore 
the gayest colors and the most fantastic dresses. 
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Some floated along in the breezy costume of the 
ballet, with pink and lace masks, and little tas- 
seled caps; others appeared in male clothes, or 





in some outrageous parody of beggary or quaint- 
ness. Many an Amazonian joust occurred along 
the line, the participants hurling their oranges 
with awkward aim and reckless prodigality, and 
adding to the general din by their screams when 
they were hit, Often a loving couple of maskers 
would come riding along in one of the wagons, 
and, their sentimental pose noted, would be jeered 
at and pelted, and worried on every side. The 
coquetries of the day were numberless, and many 
Were the embraces and ostentatious love-makings, 
the struggles for kisses and the conflicts of ri- 
val aspirants for the favor of the fair disguised. 
The scene did eredit, at least, to the muscles of 
the Breton damsels; for when they mingled in 
the orange mélée they were seldom worsted, 
though their masculine adversaries did not stay 
their hands for gallantry. Busby, charmed with 
/ Many neat and dapper little figures flitting 
out, essavyed, now and then, a sly flirtation— 
‘sing his hand, or waving his hat to them, fur- 
wely—but Seldom succeeded in gaining any 
more flattering recognition of his advances than 
a sh wer of oranges, well aimed at his head by 
the objects of his favors and their chaperons. 

' The procession of carriages and wagons and 
exes on wheels wound round and round hour 
“er hour, gaining each moment new acces- 
od its line; often delayed half an hour at a 
ime by the battles of the oranges ; screaming, 
tughing, howling, singing, going on in a contin- 


wus uproar throughout the afternoon. It was 
—- twilight—a long lingering twilight—be- 
‘ the line began to thin, or the zeal of the 


masqueraders to abate. Gradually the carriages 
of the prefect, the general, and ier officials 
and citizens of rank fell out, and left the mas- 
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laughable accidents which occurred. Mingled 
with the fruity débris were hats and gloves, noses 
and beards, and pieces of cloaks and feathers, 
showing how earnestly the conflicts had raged. 
On reaching again the square where stood the 
theatre and our hotel, we found that the orgie 
was by no means over yet. ‘The merry-makers 
had gathered here en masse, looking, indeed, 
rather the worse for the day, their dresses and 
faces smeared with orange juice, and their faces 
still red with the exertions of the conflict, but 
still bent on making the most of the fast-depart- 
ing Mardi Gras. The wine-bottles were passing 
freely from hand to hand, men and women alike 
taking deep draughts to keep up their somewhat 
jaded limbs, Presently a general shout arose, 
and several of the maskérs began to push back 
the crowd so as to form a circle in the centre of 
the square. . When the circle was large enough, 
forthwith there appeared in the middle of it a 
group of merry-makers more elaborately dress- 
ed than the mass, mostly in Spanish costume— 
the girls in short gauzy dresses, high boots, 
and little gold-laced caps ; and the men in short 
cloaks, sugar-loaf hats adorned with feathers, and 
ribbon leggings. The crowd pressed about the 
circle, and we followed their example; and 
forthwith these performers began one of the 
most energetic, and withal graceful, dances I 
ever witnessed. The girls had little tambourines, 
and the men whistles and fifes; while at one 
side of the ring were some fiddlers and — 
layers, who rung out the merriest of ible 
a airs. The way the dancers leaped abou, 
seemingly without rhyme or method, a combina- 
tion between a grand pas de ballet and a negro 
‘*plantation walk-around,” tumbling and jump- 
ing, skipping and whirling, was amazing to see. 
Before this performance was over the deep lead- 
en haze of the late February twilight had de- 
scended ; the lamps in the square had been lit, 
and the gens d'’armes, at last fain to return to 
their function of restoring order, were moving 
among the crowd and gradually dispersing it. 
Slowly it broke up; and up and down the streets 
and alleys, far and near, for an hour afterward, 
might be heard the receding echoes of the rois- 
terers, singing, dancing, and laughing till they 
reached their very doors, and at last found rest 
in their ground-floors and attics. 





THE EXPRESS TICKET. 


Ove of the pleasantest journeys I ever took was 
made a short time back, in company with a total 
stranger, but who proved to be the most chatty, 
most communicative person I ever met with, al- 
though his code of morals was undoubtedly rather 
lax. We got in at the London terminus, and as 
he almost at once asked me where I was going, 
we found we were each bound to the same large 
city. I fancied he had been dining rather gen- 
erously, from his face, which was a little flushed ; 
he had plenty of excellent cigars, and was very 
liberal with them; and ere we had ridden half a 
dozen miles he produced a pack of cards, and 
asked me to play. I declined; and he said with 
a smile, “‘ Afraid of strangers withcards? Well, 
you are quite right ; but we shall do no harm to 
each other.” 

I hastened to assure him that I was under no 
suspicion as regarded himself, but that I did not 
care for cards. 

‘* There you are to blame,” he returned; ‘‘ you 
should always suspect strangers who want you to 
play at cards. Why should a man carry a pack 
with him, if he does not intend to profit by their 
use? ‘Take my advice, and always be on your 
guard.” 

** But then,” I said, with a smile, ** by your own 
rule you would lead me to suspect you.’ 

** You wouldn’t be far wrong if you did,” he re- 
plied, with a very meaning nod; ‘I only wish- 
ed to play for a cup of coffee at the refreshment- 
station; but I have played in railway carriages 
for very different stakes—and won them. How- 
ever, I am all right to-night, and don’t want to 
win any body’s money. I cleared eight hundred 
over the Leger, and that will last me some time.” 

I congratulated him on his good fortune, and 
said I wished I had been as lucky. 

‘If it shouldn’t do you more good than it 
will me, you needn’t mind,” he returned ; “light 
come, light go; butstill it is better to have a few 
hundreds in your pocket than to be without a 
penny to pay your fare, as I have been on this 
very railway.” 

“Indeed!” I ejaculated, as he made a pause 
here; ‘‘that must have been awkward.” 

“Awkward! I believe you,” he said. ‘‘ But 
there! a man with his head screwed on the right 
way need never be at a loss in a rich country like 
this. I hadn’t a penny—at any rate, I hadn't a 
tenth part of the required fare—with me; I was 
bound to keep an engagement a long way down 
the line, and I had not a friend who would lend 
me sixpence; and here I found myself, one even- 
ing, a quarter of an hour before the train start- 
ed. Something like a fix, eh? What should 
you have done ?” 

** Well,” I replied, “‘ I hardly know. IfI had 
a watch—” 

‘** But I hadn't,” he interrupted, ‘‘nor any 
thing else that would fetch two pound seven, the 
price of a ticket. A first-class ticket, of course, 
I mean; I had made up my mind to ride first- 
class ; I like it best, and, under thecircumstances, 
it was just as feasible as any other.” 

‘*Then, perhaps, I should have gone to the 
station-master or superintendent,” I said, ‘‘ and 
told him all about it; and if that wouldn’t do, I 
must have stopped in London.” 

‘¢ Then it wouldn’t have done, you may swear,” 
he replied ; ‘* station-masters are not so soft as 
that. Well, now, I'll tell you all about it; and 
it may be of use to you to know some day what 
is possible to be done in such a fix.” 


I nodded my thanks, and he began : 








all! for he, whoever he was, had got his ticket, 
and I could not get mine. If the train had gone 
right through, I would have taken my seat, and 
chanced dropping out just before they stopped ; 
but I knew they examined tickets half-way, so 
that would not do. If the journey had been all 
by the same engine, I would have lain at the back 
of the tender on the coke, as I did once toa place 
nearly a hundred miles down the line; but I knew 
they changed engines ; so this, again, wouldn’t do. 
I saw one person on the platform whom I recog- 
nized; but as he was a clergyman—a dean, in fact 
—who was always preaching against us racing- 
men, and had once actually persuaded the towns- 
people to put their races down, I knew he was of 
no use, Yet I couldn't keepaway from him ; he 
had a sort of fascination for me ; I may call it a 
remoens that he was to get me out of my 

obble. Well, the bustle increased; you know, 
of course, how busy the station gets just before 
an express starts. The engine came back, and 
was hooked on; the porters ran about with their 
barrows of luggage ; the passengers left the re- 
freshment-rooms and book-stalls, and clustered 
round the doors of the carriages; the dean got 
into a compartment by himself, and there was I 
walking up and down in the darkest part of the 
platform, and only five minutes left. 

**T paused for a moment before a little room 
where I saw the guards go in and out, and won- 
dered whether one of the men would let me ride 
with him if I told him of a good thing I knew— 
I really did know of it—for the Cambridgeshire ; 
when, all at once, a splendid idea struck me. It 
was the very thing! The door of the little room 
was half open, so that I could see no one was in 
there, and several coats and caps, belonging to 
the guards, were hanging on the walls. I glanced 
down the platform ; every railway official seemed 
up to his eyes in business—no one was looking 
that way. I popped into the room in an instant 
—had put on a coat and cap, which fitted me 
beautifully—and was out again in a few seconds. 
There was no time for reflection, nor did I need 
any; my mind was already made up, 80, pushing 
past the people with the air of a regular guard, 
born and bred, I put my head into the carriage 
where the dean sat, and said, ‘ Tickets, if you 
please.’ The old gentleman was reading a book ; 
he looked round, pushed his spectacles a little 
higher on his nose, and exclaiming, ‘ Dear me! 
I had quite forgotten,’ he handed out his ticket, 
which I very coolly pocketed, and was moving 
away, when the old gentleman said, ‘ This is a 
new rule, to take tickets at starting, isn’t it ?” 

***Yes, Sir,’ I answered, touching my cap; 
‘only been in force this month, Sir.’ 

“** Oh,’ he said, and began reading his book 
again. 

“* At this instant the bell for starting rang, and 
the guards began to baw] out, ‘ Any more going 
on?’ but there was plenty of time for me. 
dashed back to the little room, but hang me if 
there wasn’t a guard in there, feeling among the 
great-coats, and swearing horribly, as I could hear, 
at some of his mates for moving his particular 
coat out of its place. I stood behind the long 
double ladder they wheel about to clean the 
lamps, took off the poor fellow’s coat and cap, and 
flung them down by the door, put on my own 
cap, and hurried across the platform as though I 
had just come from the refreshment-room. The 
station doors were closed, but a guard, catching 
sight of me, shouted, ‘ Now, Sir, this way, or you 
will be too late!” He opened a carriage door 
and pushed me in, just as the engine sounded its 
whistle and the tug came which moved us on. 
I was in the carriage with the dean! There was 
nobody else there, as I well knew, and I really 
felt very uncomfortable. I didn’t at all suppose 
he would recognize me, but yet there was a sort 
of feeling which made me wish that the guard 
had put me any where else. However, there was 
no help for it now, and I made up my mind to 
see at once if there was any danger of recogni- 
tion; so the first time he put down his book, al- 
though it was only to cut some leaves, I offered 
him a newspaper. He declined it ; but I had ob- 
tained an opening, and I followed up my offer 
with a few remarks about the weather, and so 
forth—quite enough to let me see that he did not 
at all remember my voice, I couldn’t sleep, but 
I pretended to do so; and on we went, scarcely 
another word having been spoken on either side, 
until the train slackened speed; and I knew we 
were near the station where they examined the 
tickets, and where, of course, the murder would 
be out. When the carriages drew up alongside 
the ticket-platform, and I could hear the familiar 
ery of ‘All tickets ready,’ I feigned to be read- 
ing my paper very intently, although, in reality, I 
was watching and listening with all my might. 
I saw the dean look up curiously when he first 
heard the shouts ; he Lesoned, too, with a puz- 
zled air, and took off his spectacles and wiped 
them, as if that would help him to understand it ; 
however, I have no doubt he thought the notice 
did not apply to him, so he calmly put his glass- 
es on again. At that moment a guard—a regu- 
lar one this time, I thought to myself—looked in, 
and of course said, ‘ Tickets, if you please.’ I 
gave him mine, which he merely glanced at and 
returned ; and then I screwed myself into a cor- 
ner, as much out of the light as I could manage. 
The old clergyman had, of course, done nothing. 
* Now, Sir, if you please,’ said the guard. 

*** Eh?’ returned the dean, looking round, and 
pushing up his spectacles, which seemed to be a 

habit with him, 











*** Tickets, Sir, tickets; look alive, if you please, 
Sir,’ answered the man. 

** «Tickets ! tickets !’ echoed the dean ; ‘ mine 
is all right. I have given it up.’ 

“** Not to me, Sir,’ said the guard; ‘and no 
one else has been near this carriage.’ 

“** Oh, but I gave it up before we started,’ ex- 
plained the old gentleman ; ‘it is a new rule— 
has only been in force this month.’ 

“Upon my word, I thought I should have 
burst with laughter here, the dean explained this 
so innocently, 

“** New rule, Sir!’ said the guard. ‘No such 
thing. We examine the tickets here, and take 
them at your journey’s end,’ 

_ *** Now, Popkins !’ shouted a superior of some 
kind; ‘haven't you finished with that carriage yet ?” 

“***Come, Sir, look sharp with that ticket,’ 
urged the guard. 

“* * What do you mean ?’ demanded the clergy- 
man, who was clearly getting angry. ‘What do 
you mean, Sir? I have given up my ticket to 
one of your men, and I am rather inclined to 
think it was yourself.’ 

** Popkins was now shouted at again very an- 
grily, and his answer brought two or three oth- 
ers round the carriage door, 

*** Now, what’s all this delay about?’ said a 
man in a very swaggering tone (I suppose he was 
in some authority there)—‘ what's all this about, 
Popkins ?’ 

*** Why,’ said the guard, ‘this party hasn't got 
a ticket. He says he gave it up at London; and, 
not satisfied with that, says he gave it up to me.’ 

*** Nay, nay ; I am not certain about that,’ said 
the old gentleman. ‘I only say I gave it up to 
some guard, who told me it was a new rule, and 
he was much such another man as yourself.’ 

***Oh, that won't do,’ said the chief officer, 
very harshly ; ‘we must have your ticket or your 
money, or else we shall remove you from the car- 
riage. We have these games tried on us very 
often.’ . 

“**To you, indeed ?’ said the old gentleman, 
‘Do you, indeed? There is my card, Sir, and 
I shall leave you to take your own course.’ 

** Well, when they saw who he was, they nat- 
urally cooled down a bit, and grew more civil; 
but by this time the other passengers had got anx- 
ious, and were putting their heads out of all the 
windows, and asking what was the matter. 

‘*** Perhaps this gentleman,’ says the guard, 
meaning, of course, myself, ‘who must have been 
in the carriage at the time, can tell us something 
about it. You didn’t give up your ticket, Sir, 
because I have just examined it. 

*** Unfortunately,’ said the dean, speaking be- 
fore I could answer, ‘ this gentleman was not in 
the carriage: he came in just as the train was 
starting, and after the collection of the tickets.’ 

** The men looked at one another, and I could 
see they did not believe the story at all. 

***T am afraid, Sir, you are under a great mis- 
take,’ said the chief one; ‘ and we shall be com- 
pelled to write to you for this money, if you do 
not pay now. We can’t keep the train here all 
night ; so you must do as you please, as, of course, 
we can have our remedy against you.’ 

** The cld gentleman looked angrier than ever, 
and, pulling out his purse, exclaimed: ‘ There, 
Sir, there is your money; but, rely on it, you will 
hear from Jessom & Jessom, my solicitors, Sir, on 
the matter. It is an atrocious robbery !’ 

“You will have your ticket given you at the 
next station,’ said the other. ‘I will not delay 
the train by going to my office now; I will send 
word on by the guard. But depend upon it, Sir, 
you are in error; you are, indeed.—All right for- 
ward!’ 

‘** Error, Sir! error!’ exclaimed the dean. 
‘You shall see, Sir: you shall see, I don’t care 
for your ticket, You may make me pay again, 
if you please, when I get to my destination. I 
believe this ee | is capable of any thing ; but 
I will teach them a lesson. This gentleman shall 
be my witness of the transaction.—I will take 
your card, Sir.’ The men cleared from the win- 
dow, for the engine whistle sounded, and off we 
went. ‘Oblige me with your card, Sir,’ contin- 
ued the dean. ‘I need hardly ask you if you ever 
saw so nefarious a proceeding ?” 

‘¢ ‘Never, Sir: absolutely scandalous!’ I replied. 
‘But do you think it will be worth your while to 
take any further notice of it? It will involve you 
in a great deal of trouble.’ 

***Tyouble, Sir! What do I care ‘for that?’ 
demanded the dean, indignantly. ‘It is my duty 
to expose such conduct ; and I will do it. I will 
thank you for your card, Sir.’ 

**] felt it would be dangerous to refuse a card ; 
so I expressed my sympathy with him, and gave 
him the card of a foreign gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, which I luckily had in my pocket. 
Then the old gentleman seemed to be brooding 
over his injury, and scarcely spoke another word. 
When we came to the refreshment-station the 
guard brought him his ticket, which he took with- 
out a syllable, and at our next station we both 
got out. IJ saw his carriage was waiting for him ; 
and I have no doubt that Mrs. Dean had all par- 
ticulars before an hour was over. As for my 
friend whose card I gave, I never heard whether 
the dean had tried to find him out or not; in 
fact, although I called him my friend, we were 
by no means friendly— You think the whole 
transaction rather fishy, eh ?” ejaculated my com- 
panion, interrupting himself. ; 

‘*T think it downright dishonest,” said I frank. 
ly, ‘‘ unless you repaid the dean.” 


** Oh, I did that,” ded he. ‘‘T sent the 
old gentleman a order in the name of 
my foreign fri T'm a racing-man, and up to 


a thing or two, but I’m as straight as a die for 
honesty.” 

Well, well, I wonder where my communicative 
friend is now. I dare say the pitcher has gone 
once too often to the well in his case, as with 
the thousand uther clever fellows we read of in 
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OETRY has been 
to me its own 
‘exceeding 
great reward ;’ 
it has soothed 
my afflictions, 
it has multi- 
plied and re- 
fined my en- 
joyments, it 
has endeared 
solitude, it has 
given me the 
habit of wish- 
ing to discover 
the good and 
the beautifulin 
all that meets and surrounds me.” These elo- 
quent and impressive words prefaced a book of 
poems bearing date ‘‘ May, 1797,” and up to a 
summer morning in 1834, when, ‘‘under the 
pressure of long and painful disease,” he yielded 
to the universal conqueror, and joined the beati- 
fied spirits who praise God without let or hin- 
drance from earth, the comfort and consolation 
thence derived had brought continual happiness 
to Samvet Taytor CoveripGr. Yet was the 
joy of his heart and mind drawn from a far high- 
er source. He lived and died a Christian, seeking 
salvation ** through faith in Jesus, the Mediator,” 
and earnestly and devoutly teaching ‘* thanks- 
giving and adoring love,” ending his last will 
and testament with these memorable words— 
“His starr anp His ROD ALPKE COMFORT 
ME.” , 

It is a rare privilege to have known such a 
man. The influence of one so truly good as well 
as great can not have been transitory. It is a 
joy to me now—nearly forty years after his de- 
parture. I seem to hear the melodious voice, 


and look upon the gentle, gracious, and loving 
countenance of “the old man eloquent,” as I 
write this Memory, a memory of him who, 


“In bewitching words, with happy heart, 
Didst chant the vision of that Ancient Man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at St. Mary 
Ottery, on the 21st October, 1772, and was thus 
a native of my own beautiful county—the county 
of Devon. His father, the Rev. John Coleridge, 
Vicar of Ottery, and head-master of Henry 
VIIL.’s Free: Grammar School — ‘*‘ the King’s 
School”—was a man of considerable learning, 
and also of much eccentricity. Many singular 
stories are told of him; among others, that he 
occasionally addressed his peasant congregation 
in Hebrew. 

Coleridge was a solitary child, the youngest of 
a large family. Of weakly health, ‘* huffed away 
from the enjoyments of muscular activity ; driven 
from life in motion to life in thought and sensa- 
tion,” he had ‘‘the simplicity and docility of a 
child, but not the child’s habits,” and early sought 
solace and companionship in books. In The 
Friend he informs us he had read a volume of 
‘** The Arabian Nights” before his fifth birthday. 
Through the interest of. Judge Buller, one of 
his father’s pupils, he obtained a presentation 
to Christ’s Hospital, and was placed there on 
the 18th July, 1782. Christ's Hospital — the 
Bluecoat School—was in 1782 very different 
from what it is in 1870. The hideous dress is 
now the only relic of the old management that 
made ‘*such boys as were friendless, depressed, 
moping, half-starved, objects of reluctant and de- 
grading charity.” There is lit- 
tle doubt that the treatment he 
received induced a weakness of 
stomach that was the parent of 
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ridge had “imprisoned himself for some time ;” 
and Talfourd tells us it was there Lamb and 
Coleridge used to meet, talking of poets and po- 
etry, or, as Lamb says, ‘* beguiling the cares of 
life with poetry— 
“**Oar lonely path to cheer, as travelers use, 
With merry tale, quaint song, or roundelay.’ 

Yet full draughts of knowledge Coleridge cer- 
tainly took in at Christ’s Hospital. Before his fif- 
teenth year he ‘had translated the eight hymns 
of Synesius from the Greek into English anacre- 
onties ;” he became captain of the school ; and 
in learning soon outstripped all competitors. 
‘* From eight to eighteen,” he writes, ‘‘ I was a 
playless day-dreamer, clumsy, slovenly, heedless 
of dress and careless as to personal appearance, 
treated with severity by an unthinking master, yet 
ever luxuriating in books, wooing the muse, and 
wedded to verse.” 

At the age of eighteen, on the 7th of Februa- 
ry, 1790, after much discomfort and misery, he 
left Christ's Hospital for Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. His fellow-scholars even then antici- 
pated for him the fame which many of them lived 
to see. ‘The friendly cloisters and happy groves 
of quiet, ever-honored Jesus College” he quitted 
without a degree, although he obtained honors— 
poetical honors, that is to say. His reading was 
too desultory ; in mathematics he made no way ; 
there was, consequently, little chance of the Uni- 
versity providing him with an income, and he had 
totake his chance in the world. During his resi- 
dence at Cambridge occurred that romantic epi- 
sode with which all readers are familiar. Hav- 
ing come~up to London greatly dispirited, on the 
3d of December, 1793, 
he enlisted in the 15th an 
Light Dragoons, un- 
der the naine of Silas 
Tomkin Cumberbatch. 
The story is told in va- 
rious ways, Joseph 
Cottle, who professes 
to gather the facts from 
several ‘* scraps” sup- 
plied by Coleridge at 
various times, infers 
that he enlisted because 
he was crossed in love. 
He made, of course, 
a bad soldier, and a 
worse rider. He did 
not long remain in the 
army. According to 
Cottle, he was stand- 
ing sentry when two 
officers passed who 
were discussing one of 
the plays of Euripides. 
Coleridge, touching his 
sap, ‘‘ corrected their ; 
Greek.”* Another ac- . 
count is that one of 
the officers of the troop 
discovered some Latin 
lines which Coleridge had pinned up to the door of 
a stable. The discovery of his scholarship was 
made, however ; his discharge was soon arranged ; 
and he was restored to the University. Miss 
Mitford, in her ‘‘ Recollections,” states that the 
arrangements for his discharge took place at her 
father’s house at Reading, where the 15th was 
then quartered, and adds that it was much facil- 
itated by one of the servants who ‘‘ waited at the 
table” agreeing to enlist in his stead, 

What motive swayed the judgment, or what 
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writes this, adds that 
he enlisted ‘‘in a fren- 
zy of unhappy feeling 
at the rejection he met 
with from the lady of 
his choice.” In 1836 
I published in the New 
Monthly Magazine an 
article entitled ‘‘ A let- 
ter from Wales by the 
late S. T. Coleridge.” 
It was addressed to 
Mr. Marten, a clergy- 


Coleridge being at 
Wrexham, standing at 
the window of the inn, 
there passed by, to his 
utter astonishment, a 
young lady, ‘* Mary 
Evans, guam afflictum 
et perdite amabam— 
yea, even to anguish.” 
**T sickened,” he adds, 
**and well-nigh faint- 
ed, but instantly re- 
tired. God bless her! 
Her image is in the 
sanctuary of my bo- 
som, and never can it 
be torn thence but with 
the strings that grap- 
ple my heart to life.” 
May not this incident, 
which seems to have 
been unknown to his biographers, supply a key 
to the motive of his enlistment, as surmised by 
both Cottle and De Quincey ? 

After his return to Cambridge he formed, with 
Southey, the scheme of emigrating to America. 
Southey, in a letter to Montgomery long after- 
ward, thus briefly explains it: ‘‘ We planned an 
Utopia of our own, to be founded in the wilds of 

America, upon the 

pm basis of common prop- 
erty, each laboring for 
all—a Pantisocracy 
—a republic of reason 
and virtue.” And Jo- 
seph Cottle writes: 

** In 1794, Robert Lo- 

. vell, a clever young 
‘ Quaker, who had mar- 
ried a Miss Fricker, 
informed me that a 
few friends of his from 
Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with himself, 
were about to sail to 
America, and on the 
banks of the Susque- 
hanna to form a ‘so- 
cial colony,’ in which 
there was to be a com- 
munity of property, 
and where all that was 
selfish was to be pro- 
scribed.” Two of the 
‘* patriots” were intro- 
duced to the more pru- 
dent bookseller: one 
of them was Coleridge, 
the other Southey. 
It was speedily ascertained that their combined 
funds, instead of sufficing to ‘‘ freight a ship,” 
would not have purchased changes of clothing ; 
and very soon the Pantisocratic trio were necessi- 
tated to borrow a little money from the book- 
seller to pay their lodgings, which were then at 
48 College Street, Bristol (the house is still stand- 
ing, and remains in nearly its original condition). 
The scheme was, of course, abandoned, and Cole- 
ridge and Southey married the two sisters of Mr. 
Lovell’s wife, resolved to settle down, for the pres- 
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here Humphrey Davy had a vision of a lamp of 
greater worth than that of the fabled Aladdin: 
here dwelt the profound essayist, John Foster: 
here Robert Hall glorified a Non-conformist pul- 
pit ; here Hannah More taught to the young im- 
perishable lessons of virtue, order, piety, and 
truth; here the sisters Jane and Anna Maria 
Porter dwelt in early youth and in venerated 
age; and here the artists Lawrence, Bird, Danby, 
Pyne, and Maller earned their first loaves of dry 
bread, But Bristol was never the nourishing 
mother of genius; the birds from her nest, as 
soon as full-fledged, went forth—thenceforward 
uncared for; they obtained no affection, and 
manifested no attachment. Here and there a few 
lines of tributary verse and a gracious memory 
bear misty records of friendships formed and 
services accorded in the great city of commercial 
prosperities ; but Bristol has assuredly not hon- 
ored, neither has she been honored by, the wor- 
thies who in a sense belong to her, and of whom 
all the rest of the world is rightly and justly proud. 

While at college Coleridge imbibed Socinian 
opinions, and his mind beeame “terribly unset- 
tled.” In his Monody on the Death of Chatter- 
ton (‘* sweet harper of time-shrouded minstrelsy”) 
he thus indicated his sad and perilous forebod- 
ings : 

“T dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 

Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom.” 


He tells us that before his fifteenth year he 
had bewildered himself in metaphysics and theo- 
logical controversy, ‘*‘ and found no end, in wan- 
dering mazes lost.” One of the experiments as 
to his future was to become a preacher. He was 
looked upon by the Bristolians as the rising star 
of Unitarianism, and he did actually, on a few 
occasions, preach. He preached indeed, but in 
so odd a dress and so out of the usual routine, 
that it was quite clear, as a minister, ‘‘ he would 
not do."* Yet Hazlitt thus describes one of the 
sermons of the ‘*‘half-inspired speaker :” ‘‘I could 
not have been more delighted if I had heard the 
music of the spheres. Poetry and philosophy had 
met together ; truth and genius had embraced un- 
der the eye, and with the sanction, of Religion. 

It was not long, however, before he struggled 
through the slough of Socinianism, and was freed 
from the trammels of infidelity. 
Cottle records how ‘‘ he pro- 
fessed the deepest conviction of 
the truths of Revelation, of the 
fall of man, of the divinity of 
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him: He was ‘‘a_ sensible, 
though a severe master,” to 
whom ‘Inte, harp, and lyre, 
muses and inspirations, Pega- 
sus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene, 
were abominations.” De Quin- 
cey considers his great idea was 
to ‘‘flog;” ‘*the man knouted 
his way through life from bloody 
youth op to truculent old age.” 
And Gillman relates that to 
such a pitch did he carry this 
habit, that once when a lady 
called upon him on ‘‘a visit of 
intercession,” and was told to 
go away, but lingered at the door, the master ex- 
claimed, ‘* Bring that woman here, and I'll flog 
her.” Leigh Hunt thus describes the tyrant of 
the school: ‘His eye was close and cruel ;” 
‘*his hands hung out of the sleeves of his coat 
as if ready for execution.” He states that Cole- 
ridge, when he heard of the man’s death, said 
**it was lucky the cherubim who took him to 
heaven were nothing but faces and wings, or he 
would infallibly have flogged them by the way.” 

Among his school-fellows were Charles Lamb 
and, later, Leigh Hunt. The friendship with 
Lamb, then commenced, endured unchangingly 
through } lu one of the pleasantest of his 
essays he recalls to memory *‘ the evenings when 
we used to sit and speculate at our old Salutation 
Tavern upon pantisocracy and golden days to 
come on earth.” q 


ridge that many of his uncle’s sonnets were writ- 
ten from the ** Cat and Salutation,”* where Cole- 


* In the several memoirs of Coleridge and of Lamb 
the inn is described as being in Smithtield ; I believe, 
however, it is in Newgate Street, No. 17. Peter Cun- 
ningham so states. Cunningham adds that “here 


Wordsworth told Judge Cole- | ry ; 
| iniscent had not printed a single remark that was ei- 
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stormy ‘‘ impulse drove the passionate despair of 
Coleridge into quitting Jesus College, Cambridge, 
was never clearly or certainly made known to the 
very nearest of his friends.” De Quincey, who 


Southey found out Coler! ige, and sought to move him 
from the torpor of inaction.” Lamb, in his famous 
letter to Southey, reminds him of their meetings at 
the old tavern. 

* In 1837, after the death of Coleridge, a volume of 
‘Early Recollections” of the poet was published by 
Joseph Cottle, the bookseller of Bristol, by whom the 
poems of Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge were 
originally published in 1794. The book is not “to be 
entirely depended upon.” So, at least, Southey says. 
Yet it is full of curious aad most interesting matter, 
and, beyond doubt, the publisher was the attached, 
and generous, and sympathizing friend of the three 
immortal men whom he may be said to have intro- 
duced to the world. James Montgomery's view of 
this work seems to me a just one: “that the rem- 


ther dishonorable to himself or derogatory to the 
friendship that had existed between him and the 
highly gifted individuals.” Cottle’s book-shop stood 
at the northeast corner of High Street ; the house was 
burned down long ago, and has been rebuilt. His 
residence was Fairfield House, Knowle, near Bristol, 
where he died in 1853, in his eighty-fourth year. 





ent at least, at Bristol, with the intention of de- 
voting themselves to literature.* 

‘The shades of Chatterton, Southey, Coleridge, 
W ordsworth, Lamb, Davy, Cottle, Lloyd, and of 
many others who are “famous for all time,” 
consecrate the streets of Bristol. A dark cloud 


has forever settled over the proud church of the | 


Cunynges, although a monument recalls the 
memory of the ‘* marvelous boy” whose birth- 
place is but a stone’s-throw oft—whose grave is 
past finding out among the accumulated rubbish 
of a grave-yard in London. In Bristol great 
Southey was born, and there (in the city jail) 
Savage died, his grave, in one of the church-yards 
yet unmarked by a memorial stone.t Here im. 
mortal Wordsworth first saw himself in print ; 


* The miserable sneer of Byron wi 
‘ ‘erable s1 of By will be remember- 
oa pager three Sisters” were of Bristol, and not of 
Maron z han Ben hey were transferred to Bath 
rd suited ; 
rhyme 2 Aa setter than Bristol for the 
suggested to a respect: d merchant of Bristol the 
removal of this reproach fr. n the city, and T rejoice 
to say it has been recently d ae. , : 





heard him say, in argument W ith 

a Socinian minister, ** Sir, you 
‘ give up so much, that the little 
you retain of Christianity is not 
worth keeping.” He is also rep- 
resented as saying of Socinians 
on another occasion, that “1 
they were to offer to construe 
the will of their neighbor & 
they did that of their Maker, 
they would be scouted out of 
society ;” and he eagerly protest- 
ed against the theory that there 
was ‘‘no spiritual world, - 
no spiritual life in a spiritual 
world.” He had * skirted the howling deserts 
of infidelity,” but he had found a haven—one = 
sheltered him in pain, in trouble, even 1” ° 
agonies of self-reproach. He became a thoreag’ 
Christian, and ever after, in all his speakings oe 
writings, was the advocate of the Redeemer, 
claiming in a memorable letter to his go am 
Adam Steinmetz Kinnaird, and on man} ot _ 
opportunities, that ‘‘ the greatest of all bieeene® 
and the most ennobling of all privileges, was ‘ 
be indeed a Christian.” This passage is from 
his last will and testament (dated September 1/, 
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wder tax!” The witty answer of Charles L Charles, 
Nl . Coleridge asked him, 
ta Ton oom voy ani preach?” "I never heard yo? 


do any thing else,” was the reply. 
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+ will follow me as a part of my abiding be- 
trust, wl state into which I hope to rise, through 
regs = and mediation, and by the efficacious 
= or, of the Son of God incarnate, in the bless- 

— whom I believe in my heart, and con- 
“ — my mouth, to have been from everlast- 
os i; 7 way and the truth, and to have become 
_ that for fallen and sinful men He might be 
rhe resurrection and the life. 9 ite ey 
he 1796 he started a publication whic a 1e 
called the Watchman, the motto of which w es 
“That all might know the: truth, and that the 
truth might make us free.’ The first ee 
was issued on the Sth of February, 1796, to re 

plished every eighth day, at the price of four- 
p It soon died, involving its editor in a 
lebt, which, happily, a friend discharged. 
‘ Biographia Literaria” there is a lively 
account of his travels in search of subscribers, 
mingled with some painful reminiscences of 
“those days of shame and regret, the degrad- 
ieties of his canvass. He was reminded 
to whom he applied, that twelve shillings 
a vear was @ large sum to be bestowed on one 
person, when there were so many objects of char- 
ity; a noble lord, whose name had been given 
him as a subscriber, reproved him for impudence 
in directing his pamphlets to him; a rich tallow- 
chandler was ‘as great & one as any man im 
Brummagem for liberty and them sort of things, 
but begged to be excased ; while an opulent cot- 
ton-dealer in Manchester was _ overrun with these 
articles ;” and another ** had no time for reading 
and no money to spare.” At the ninth number 
he ‘dropped the work, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing his servant light his fires with the sur- 
plus stock, recording the event in this expressive 
line : 


“Q Watchman, thou hast watched in vain !" 
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But. in truth, he soon disgusted all his Jacobin 
orters by attacking ‘* modern patriotism,” 
and raising a warning voice against it. Like 
“Balam, the son of Beor,” he blessed where he 
was employed to curse. Instead of advocating 
infidelity and the freedom that France was then 
brewing in her infernal caldron, French morals, 
and French philosophy, he ‘* avowed his convic- 
tion that national education, and a concurring 
spread of the Gospel, were the indispensable con- 
dition of any true political amelioration.” Loy- 
alty is now the easiest of all our duties—thank 
God! Jt was not so when Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth were Republicans. While re- 
siding at Stowey, and having Wordsworth for his 
constant companion, Coleridge and his friend 
were suspected of being Jacobins ; they were act- 
ually placed under surveillance, and a spy was 
jered to watch their movements. They were 
vy of talking to each other ‘‘ real Hebrew 
Greek,” and of wandering about the hills with 
papers in their hands ; but nothing more formi- 
dable being urged, they remained at large. 

ihe help of Josiah and Thomas Wedgwood— 
worthy sons of a great father, honored be the 
name!—by settling on Coleridge an annuity of 
£150, placed him at comparativeease. ‘*Thence- 
forward,” he writes, ‘* instead of troubling others 
with my own crude notions, I was better employ- 
ed in attempting to store my own head with the 
wisdom of others.” By that help ‘*I was en- 

«1 to finish my education in Germany.” In 
September, 1798, he sailed with Wordsworth and 


his sister from Great Yarmouth to Hamburg. 





















he visited Malta, Rome, Naples, and other parts 
of Italy, from which, however, he made a rapid 
exit, an order for his arrest having been sent, it is 
said, by Bonaparte, in consequence of his writ- 
ings in the Morning Post. 

The Friend, another literary venture, was pub- 
lished weekly; it reached its twenty-seventh 
number, and, like the Watchman, ceased from 
want of support. It was unfortunately printed at 
Penrith, and Coleridge was actually induced to 
set up a printer there, to buy and lay in a stock 
of type, paper, etc. The result was assured ; 
the printer failed, and Coleridge had to sustain a 
severe pecuniary loss. 

The circumstances that kept Coleridge apart 
from his wife during the greater portion of his 








parent truthfulness, in thought, word, and deed. 
Her unusually clear statements were very strik- | 
ing, both in writing and speaking. She proba- 
bly withheld her ‘ candid admiration of her hus- 
band’s intellectual powers,’ which she undoubted- 
ly was quite capable of appreciating, for she was 
impatient of what she conceived to be his imprac- 
tical habits in matters of daily life, and that by 
which it must be clothed and fed. I have heard 
her speak sadly on that point; and I have often 
heard her speak most emphatically of his purity, 
of his uncommon gifts, and of his unlikeness to 
ordinary men. They took a pride in each other 
to the last. The mystery of their long separa- 
tion can better be solved by the very common- 
place facts of difficulties in matters of L. 8. D. 





THE CHAMBER OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


life form one of those hidden mysteries into which 
it is not our business to inquire. Coleridge was 
married to Miss Sara Fricker on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1795, at the church of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Bristol. There is abundant testimony to the 
amiable qualities and pure character of Mrs. 
Coleridge. De Quincey, perhaps, is the best au- 
thority on the subject: ‘* She was in all circum- 
stances a virtuous wife and a conscientious mo- 
ther.” Moreover, she was by no means common- 
place: the affection borne for her by her sister’s 
husband, Southey, and her long and close com- 
panionship with the high-souled Laureate, would 
suffice as evidence on that head. De Quincey 
records that, wishing her daughter to learn Ital- 
ian, and in her retirement at Keswick finding it 
impossible to procure the aid of a master, she reso- 
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THE HOUSE OF THE GILLMANS AT HIGHGATE. 


ve = but fourteen months absent, and returned 
. “non in November, 1799, ‘The fruits of his 
Journey were seen in his translation of ‘‘ Wallen- 
Which he wrote at a lodging in Buckin r- 
Nel trend. His travels in Germany, 
‘cd ** Fragments of a Journey over the 
ken, ete., he gave to me in 1828, for publi- 
"Fe the Amulet (one of the then popular 
189 ~a, pes which I was editor from the year 
reprinted by uM, 1836) ; they were subsequently 
Hideo mm tate Gillman, in his Life of Cole- 
sa They contained the well-known poem : 
‘T’stood on Brocken’s sov'ran height.” 


a ‘oon afterward engaged in the literary 
cmnent of the Morning Post. Subsequently 
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* Tn 1835 ] : rie - PTE Pee 
Which T.., Printed, in the New Monthly Magazi w, of 
* agh bong then the editor, three letters ton Cole- 
ul husband (his “dearest love,” from her “ faith- 
etails of his tout thee ee en Sea more 
¢ . are found in the “‘ Fragments.” 
“an not call to mind from whom I received them: A 








lutely set herself to the task of acquiring tne .an- 
guage, that she might teach it to her child; and 
Cottle prints a poem written by her of more than 
ordinary merit. I received the following note 
concerning Mrs. Coleridge from one who knew 
her well and loved her dearly: ‘‘She was a wo- 
ian of rare qualities, very clever and accom- 
plished, witty, and possessed of taste and judg- 
ment in no common measure; extremely indus- 
trious, laboring for the mental and bodily needs 
of her children through a long life. Frugality in 
her reached to a great virtue. She was of trans- 


prefatory note states that they were given to the writ- 
er by Mr. Coleridge in 1828. It would appear that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge did not long travel togeth- 
er: Coleridge names his companions—Wordsworth is 
not among them. One of them, Dr. Clement Carlyon, 
F.R.S., published in 1836 a volume entitled “ Early 
Years and Late Recollections,” a principal part of 
which is occupied with details of this tour; it contains 
very little of any value. He states, however, that the 
beantiful poem, “TI stood on Brocken’s sov'ran height,” 
was certainly written at the inn at Werningerode. 








than in any of the guesses that meet one on ev- 
ery side. Had Samuel Taylor Coleridge been a 
rich—or even moderately well-off—man, he and 
his wife would have undoubtedly ended their days 
under the same roof: an unromantic explana- 
tion, but nevertheless the true one. They now 
rest side by side in Highgate church-yard.”* 





The three children of that marriage have all 
been, or are, distin- 
guished in the world 


of letters. The eldes: 
was Hartley Cole- 
ridge, who died 


young, but not until 
he had given to the 
world many poems 
that place his name 
among the poets of 
the century, giving 
him rank, indeed, be- 
side his great father. 
He was tenderly be- 
loved in life by 
the Laureate, Robert 
Southey, who alludes 
to him in ‘* The Doc- 
tor” as his ‘‘ wife's 
nephew ;” and by 
William Words- 
worth, who had de- 
picted him, when a 
child, as one ** whose 
genius from afar was 
brought ;” and who, 
when his mortal re- 
mains were to be laid 
in Grasmere church- 
yard, selected the 
place for his burial 
close to his own al- 
lotted resting - place, 
saying, ‘* Hartley, I 
know, would like to 
lie near me.” Sara, 
the only daughter, 
married her cousin, 
H. N. Coleridge, and 
edited some of her 
great father’s works, 
inheriting, indeed, 
much of his genius, 
Ample proof of this is given in her notes to the 

** Biographia Literaria,” and the Introductory Es- 

say to the ** Aids to Reflection.” Those who knew 

her describe her as lovely in person and in mind. 

Derwent Coleridge, the youngest of his children, 

is happily still with us, in healthy vigor. He has 

written a memoir, and edited the works, of his | 
friend Mackworth Praed. He has long been 
recognized as a ripe scholar, and was formerly 
the Principal of St. Mark's College, Fulham : he 
is now the rector of Hanwell. His name is asso- | 


THE 


ciated with that of his brother as his biographer 


and editor of his writings; w.ih that of his father 
as the latest editor of his principal works. He | 


* These lines are from a poem addressed by Cole- 
ridge to his ‘‘ pensive Sara,” not long after their mar- 
riage: 

‘*Meek daughter in the family of Christ, 

Well hast thon said, and -holily dispraised 
These shapings of the unregenerate mind, 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise, and break 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-bubbling spring.” 
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| has also published works on his own account, which 


evince his merit as a divine and critic, and, above 
all, as an educationist. Thus the name of Cole- 
ridge has been continued in honor and in useful- 
ness, and no doubt it will be so to another gen- 


eration ; for not long ago a grandson, Herbert 


Coleridge, achieved eminence, and was called 
away, and there are others who are bearing it 
with distinction. Genius is sometimes, though 
not often, hereditary, 

It is unnecessary to name the Right Hon. Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge, or his distinguished son, 
the present Solicitor-General, Sir John Duke 
Coleridge, who represents in Parliament the city 
of Exeter, and who has high renown as one of 
the soundest lawyers and most eloquent of the 
men of the House of Commons. 

The cottage at Clevedon, near Bristol, in which 
the young couple went to reside, heedless of all 
the requirements of life, and with literally no- 
thing ‘* to begin life’* upon, is still standing, and 
is one of the ‘‘lions” of the place. The village 
was then essentially rural; it is now a fashion- 
able watering-place. The cottage, whick the 
poet thus describes : 

“Low was our pretty cot—our tallest rose 

Peeped at the chamber window; 

er cerciccece In the open air 

Our myrtles blossomed, and across the porch 

Thick jasmines twined—" 
is now common-place enough. ‘The white- 
flowered jasmine” and the ‘‘ broad-leaved myr- 
tle” (‘‘meet emblems they of innocence and 
love”) no longer blossom there; but the place 
has a memory; for there, out of “ thick-coming 
fancies,” were planned and penned some of the 
sweetest and grandest poems in our language— 
poems that have given joy to millions, and will 
continue to delight as long as that language is 
spoken or read. It is now called ‘‘ Coleridge 
Cottage,” and is depicted in the accompanying 
wood-cut. The Bristolians love the place for its 
fresh sea-breezes, and airs redolent of health that 
come from heath-covered downs. Will no gen- 
erous hand restore as well as preserve it, that 
thither the young and hopeful and trustful may 
make pilgrimage, that there the aged may think 
calmly over a troubled past, : 

“And tranquil muse upon tranquillity?” 


Subsequently he removed to a cottage at All- 
foxden. ‘The rent of the cottage was but seven 
pounds a year. William Howitt describes it as a 
poor place ; »ut the nightingales sing there yet, 
and traces of past pleasantness may be noted; 
the orchard trees, and the “‘ lime-tree bower,” in 
which the poet thought and wrote, flourish there 
still. 

In 1816 the wandering and unsettled ways of 
the poet were calmed and harmonized in the 
home of thé Gillmans at Highgate, where the re- 
mainder of his days—nearly twenty years—were 
passed in entire quiet and comparative happiness. 
Mr. Gillman was a surgeon, and it is understood 
that Coleridge went to reside with him chiefly to 
be under his surveillance, to break himself of the 


GRAVE OF COL) 'RIDGE. 


fearful habit he hac contracted of eating opium— 
a habit that grievously impaired his mind, engen- 
dered terrible selt-reproach, and imbittered the 
best years of his life.t He was the guest and the 
beloved friend, as well as the patient, of Mr. Gill- 
man, whose devoted attachment, with that of his 
estimable wife, supplied the calm contentment 
and seraphic peace—such as might have been 
the dream of the poet and the hope of the man, 


* He seems to have faced and dared matrimony on 


an offer made him by the Bristol bookseller. ‘I told 
him,” says Cottle, “1 would give him one guinea and 
a half for every hundred lines he would give to me, 


whether rhyme or blank verse.” That, in the estimn- 
tion of the sanguine poet, was a certain income; for 
when a practical friend, with an eye rather to market 
prices than the Muses, asked him, ‘How was he to 

eep the pot boiling ?” he answered ; * Mr. Cottle had 
made him such an offer that he felt no solicitude on 
that head.” 

t De Quincey more than insinuates that instead of 
Gillman persuading Coleridge to relinquish ‘opium, 
Coleridge seduced Gillman into taking it. 
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' do any thing else,” was the reply. 
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Honored be the name, and reverenced the mem- 
of this ‘* general practitioner, this true 
friend! It is recorded of Fulke Greville, the 
counselor of kings, that he ordered it to be 
placed on his monument, as his proudest boast, 
that he was 
“The friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” 
[t is a loftier title to the gratitude of posterity, 
that which James Gillman claims when his tomb- 
stone records the fact that he was 
“The friend of S. T. Coleridge, 
carving also on the stone two of his dear friend’s 


ory, 


nes: 
“Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for Fame, 

He asked, and hoped through Christ—do thou 

same. 
Gillman died on the 1st of June, 1837, having ar- 
ranged to publish a Life of Coleridge, of which 
he produced but the first volume. * 

Coleridge’s habit of taking opium was no se- 
cret, In 1816 it had already reached a fearful 
pitch. It had produced ** during many years an 
accumulation of bodily suffering that wasted the 
frame, poisoned the sources of enjoyment, and 
entailed an intolerable mental load that scarcely 
knew cessation ;” the poet himself called it ‘‘ the 
accursed drug.” In 1814 Cottle wrote him a 
strong protest against this terrible and ruinous 
habit, entreating him to renounce it. Coleridge 
said in reply, ‘* You have poured oil into the raw 
and festering woand of an old friend, Cottle, but 
it is oil of vitriol.” He accounts for the ‘‘ accursed 
habit” by stating that he had taken it first to ob- 
tain relief from intense bodily suffering, and he 
seriously contemplated entering a private insane 
asylum as the surest means of its removal. His 
remorse was terrible and perpetual ; he was “‘ roll- 
ing rudderless,” ‘‘the wreck of what he once 
was,” ** helpless and hopeless.” He revealed this 
‘* dominion” to De Quincey ‘‘ with a deep expres- 
sion of horror at the hideous bondage.” It was 
this ‘* conspiracy of himself against himself” that 
poisoned his life. He describes it with frantic 
pathos as ‘the scourge, the curse, the one al- 
mighty blight, that had desolated his life ;” the 
thief 

“To steal 

From my own nature all the natural man.” 
The habit was, it would seem, commenced in 
1802; and if Mr. Cottle is to be credited, in 1814 
he had been long accustomed to take ‘‘ from two 
quarts of laudanum in a week to a pint a day.” 
He did, it is said, ultimately conquer it ; ‘‘ there 
is more joy in heaven over one that repenteth, 
than over the ninety-and-nine who need no re- 
pentance,” 

It was during his residence with the Gillmans 
that I knew Coleridge. He had arranged to write 
for the Amulet, and circumstances warranted my 
often seeing him—a privilege of which I gladly 
availed myself. In this home at Highgate, where 
all even of his whims were studied with affection- 
ate and attentive care, he preferred the quiet of 
home influences to the excitements of society ; 
and although I more than once met there his 
friend Charles Lamb, and other noteworthy men 
of whom I shail have to say something, I usually 
found him, to my delight, alone. There he cul- 
tivated flowers, fed his pensioners, the birds, and 
wooed the little children who gamboled on the 
heath where he took his walks daily.f I have 
seen him often—as Thomas Carlyle (honored and 
loved among his many friends) saw him often— 
** on the brow of Highgate Hill, looking down on 
London and its smoke-tumult like a sage escaped 
from the inanity of life’s battle, attracting toward 
him the thoughts of innumerable brave hearts still 
engaged there.” It is a beautiful view, such as 
can be rarely seen out of England, that which the 
poet had from the window of his bedchamber. 
Underneath, a valley, rich in ‘*‘ patrician trees,” 
divides the hill of Highgate from that of Hamp- 
stead. The tower of the old church at Hamp- 
stead rises above a thick wood—a dense forest it 
seems—although here and there a graceful villa 
stands out from among the dark green drapery 
that enfolds it. It is easy to imagine the poet 
often contrasting this home-scene with that of 
** Brocken’s sov'ran height,” where no ‘“‘ finer in- 
fluence of friend or child” had greeted him, and 
exclaiming, 

“Oh thou queen! 
Thon delegated Deity of earth, 
Oh dear, dear England !” 
And what a wonderful change there is in the 
scene when the pilgrim to the shrine at Highgate 





* <tillman published but one volume ofa Life of Cole- 
ridge. The copy he gave me contains his corrections 
for another edition. De Quincey says of it that “it is 
a thing deader than a door-nail, which is waiting vain- 
ly, and for thousands of years is doomed to wait, for 
its sister volume, namely, Volume Second.” It must 
be ever regretted, that of the poet’s later life, of which 
he knew se much, he wrote nothing; but the world 
was justified in ag seme even in the details of his 
earlier pilgrimage, something which it did not get. 

t “His room looked upon adelicious prospect of wood 
and meadow, with colored gardens under the window, 
like an embroidery to the mantle. Here he cultivated 
his flowers, and had a set of birds for his pensioners, 
who came to breakfast withhim. He might have been 
seen taking his daily stroll up and down, with his black 
coat and white locks, and a book in his hand, and was 
a great acquaintance of the little children.”—Lzren 
Hunt. 

t “Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in 
those years, looking down on London and its smoke- 
tumult like a sage escaped from the inanity of life's 
battle, attracting toward him the thoughts of innu- 
merable brave souls still engaged there.. His express 
contributions to poetry, philosophy, or any specific 
province of human literature or enlightenment, had 

een small and sadly intermittent; but he . — 
cially among young inquiring men, a higher than lit- 
erary, a kind of prophetic, character. He was thought 
to hold, he alone in England, the key of German and 
other transcendentaliams ; knew the sublime secret 
of believing by ‘ the reason’ what the ‘understandin, 
had been obliged to fling ont as incredible: and could 
still, afler Hume and Voltaire had done their best and 
worst with him, profess himeelf an orthodox Chris- 
tian, and say and point to the Charch of England, with 
its singular old rubrics and surplices at Allhallowtide. 
Esto perpetua, A sublime man; who, alone in those 
dark days, bad saved his crown of spiritual manhood 
escaping from the black materialisms and revolution- 
ary deluges with ‘God, freedom, immortality,’ still 
his: a king of men !"—CaR.Ly.s, 


leaves the garden, and walks a few steps beyond 
the elm avenue that still fronts the house! Here 
he looks over London, “the mighty heart” of a 
great free country : 

“Earth hath not any thing to show more fair; 

Dull would he be of soul, who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty.” 

Forty years have brought houses all about the 
place, and shut in the prospect; yet from any 
ascent you may see regal Windsor on one side, 
and Gravesend on the other—twenty miles of 
view, look which way you will. But when the 
poet dwelt there, all London was within ken a 
few yards from his door. ‘The house has under- 
gone some changes; still the garden is much as 
it was when I used to find the poet feeding his 
birds there. It has the same wall—moss-covered 
now—that overhangs the dell ; a shady tree-walk 
shelters it from sun and rain; it was the poet's 
walk at mid-day. A venerableclimber—the gly- 
cenas—was no doubt planted by the poet’s hand ; 
it was new to England when he was old, and what 
more likely than that his friends would have bid- 
den him to plant it where it has since flourished 
forty years or more? Many who visit it willsay, in 
the words of Charles Lamb, his ‘‘ fifty years old 
friend, without a dissension,” ‘‘ What was his 
house is consecrated to me a chapel.” 

I was fortunate in sharing some of the regard 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, After the poet’s death 
they gave me his inkstand (a plain inkstand of 
wood), which is before me as I write, and a myr- 
tle on which his eyes were fixed as he died: it 
is now an aged and gnarled tree, and was long 
honored in our conservatory. As we have now 
no conservatory, a friend more fortunate has the 
charge of this treasure.* 

One of the very few letters of Coleridge I have 
preserved I transcribe, as it illustrates his good- 
ness of heart and willingness to put himself to in- 
convenience for others : 

“Dear Sr” (it rans),—‘*I received some five days 
ago a letter depicting the distress and urgent want of 
a widow and a sister, with whom, during the hus- 
band’s lifetime, I was for two or three years a house- 
mate, and yesterday the r lady came up herself, al- 
most clamorously solici i ap ges indeed to assist 
her from my own purse—for she was previously as- 
sured that there was nothing therein — but to exert 
myself to collect the sum of £20, which would save 
her from God knows what. On this hopeless task— 


for perhaps never man whose name had been so often 
in print for praise or a had so few intimates 


as myself—I recollected that before I left nn oy for 
the sea-side, you had been so kind as to in te that 

‘ou considered some trifle due tome. Whatever it be, 
t will go some wy be eke out the sum, which I have 
with a sick heart n all this day trotting about to 
make up, guinea by guinea. You will do me a real 
service (for my health perceptibly sinks under this un- 
accustomed flurry of my spirits) if you could make it 
convenient to inclose to me, however small the sum 
may be, if it amount to a bank-note of any denomina- 
tion, directed ‘Grove, Highgate,’ where I am, and ex- 
pect to be any time for the next eight months. In the 
mean time, believe me, 

“Your obliged, 
“ 4th December, 18%.” 

I find also, at the back of one of his manu- 
scripts, the following poem, which I believe to be 
unpublished. I can not discover it in any edi- 
tion of his works. 

LOVE’S BURIAL-PLACE. 
A MADRIGAL, 


Lady.—If Love be dead— 
Poet. And I aver it. 


Lady.—Tell me, Bard, where Love lies buried. 

Poet.—Love lies buried where ‘twas born. 

Oh, gentle dame, think it no scorn 

If in my fancy I presume 

To call thy bosom poor Love's tomb, 

And on that tomb to read the line— 

‘Here lies a Love that once seemed mine, 

But caught a chill, as I divine, 

And died at length of a decline !” 

I have engraved a copy of his autograph lines, 
as he wrote them in Mrs. Hall’s Album; they 
will be found too, as a note, in the ‘‘ Biographia 
Literaria :” 

ON THE PORTRAIT OF THE BUTTERFLY ON 
THE SECOND LEAF OF THIS ALBUM. 


The Butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul's fair emblem, and its only name 
But of the soul escaped the slavish trade 
Of earthly life! For in this mortal frame 
Ours is the reptile’s lot, much toil, much blame, 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the things whereon we feed ! 
8. T. CoLzriper, 
30th April, 1830. 


All who had the honor of the poet's friendship 
or acquaintance speak of the marvelous gift which 
gave to this illustrious man almost a character of 
inspiration, Montgomery describes the poetry of 
Coleridge as like electricity, ‘‘ flashing at rapid in- 
tervals with the utmost intensity of effect,” and 
contrasts it with that of Wordsworth, like galvan- 
ism, ‘‘not less powerful, but rather continuous 
than sudden in its wonderful influences.” Wilson, 
in the ‘* Noctes,” writes thus ; ‘Wind him up, and 
away he goes, discoursing most eloquent music, 
without a discord, full, ample, inexhaustible, seri- 
ous, and divine ;” and in another place, “ He be- 
comes inspired by his own silver voice, and pours 
out wisdom like a sea.” Wordsworth speaks of 
him ‘‘as quite an epicure in sound.” ‘The live- 


8. T. CoLzrmes, 





* Mrs. Gillman gave me also the following sonn 

I believe it never to have been publisheds but, “a 
though she requested I “‘ would not have copies of it 
made to five away," I presume the prohibition can not 
now be binding, after a lapse of thirty years since I 
received it. @ poet, he who wrote the sonnet, and 
the admirable woman to whom it was ad have 
long since met. 


SONNET ON THE LATE SAMUEL TAYLO’ 
COLERIDGE. . 


And thou art gone, most loved, most honor’d friend! 
No, never more thy gentle voice shall blend 

With air of earth, its pure, ideal tones 

Binding in one, as with harmonious zones, 

The heart and intellect. And I no more 

Shall with thee 


e 
Thy mystic bark would the darkness swee: 
tl Bor oft we seem’d » 


But he who mourns is not as one bereft . 
Of all he loved: thy living Truths are left. 
Wasutneton ALLsTon, 
CaMBRIDGEPoRT, MassacHUSETTS, AMERICA, 





For my wilt dear ~~ 





liest and truest image he could give of Coleridge’s 
talk was that of ‘‘a majestic river, the sound or 
sight of whose course you caught at intervals, 
which was sometimes concealed by forests, some- 
times lost in sand, then came flashing out, broad 
and distinct, then again took a turn which your 
eye could not follow, yet you knew and felt that 
it was the same river.” The painter Haydon 
makes note of his ‘ luxury of ical out- 
pouring ;” and Rogers (‘‘ Table-Talk ”) is report- 
ed to have said, ‘‘One morning, breakfasting with 
me, he talked for three hours without intermission, 
so admirably that I wished every word he utter- 
ed had been written down ;” but he does not quote 
a single sentence of all the poet said.* Anda 
writer in the Quarterly Review expresses his be- 
lief that nothing is too high for the grasp of his 
conversation, nothing too low; it glanced from 
earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, with a 


speed and a splendor, an ease and a power, that 
almost seemed inspired.” De Quincey said that 


he had ‘‘ the largest and most spacious intellect, 
the subtlest and the most comprehensive, that 
has yet existed among men.” Of Coleridge, 
Shelley writes : 
“All things he seemed to understand, 
Of old or new, at sea or land, 
Save his own soul, which was a mist.” 

The wonderful eloquence of his conversation 
can be comprehended only by those who have 
heard him speak—“‘‘ linked sweetness long drawn 
out ;” it was sparkling at times, and at times pro- 
found; but the melody of his voice, the impress- 
ive solemnity of his manner, the radiant glories 
of his intellectual countenance, bore off, as it 
were, the thoughts of the listener from his dis- 
course, who rarely carried away any of the gems 
that fell from the poet's lips. 

I have listened to him more than once for 
above an hour, of course without putting in a sin- 
gle word; I would as soon have attempted a 
song while a nightingale was singing. There 
was rarely much change of countenance: his 
face, when I knew him, was overladen with flesh, 
and its expression impaired ; yet to me it was so 
tender, and gentle, and gracious, and loving, that 
I could have knelt at the old man’s feet almost 
in adoration. My own hair is white now; yet 
I have much the same feeling as I had then, 
whenever the form of the venerable man rises in 
memory before me. Yet I can not recall—and I 
believe could not recall at the time, so as to pre- 
serve as a cherished thing in my remembrance— 
a single sentence of the many sentences I heard 
him utter. In his ‘‘ Table-Talk” there is a world 
of wisdom, but that is only a collection of scraps, 
chance-gathered. Ifany left his presence unsat- 
isfied, it resulted rather from the superabundance 
than the paucity of the feast.t And probably 
there has never been an author who was less of 
an egotist: it was never of himself he talked; he 
was always under the influence of that divine 
precept, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

I can recall many evening rambles with him 
over the high lands that look down on London ; 
but the memory I cherish most is linked with a 
crowded street, where the clumsy and the coarse 
jostled the old man eloquent, as if he had been 
earthy, of the earth. It was in the Strand: he 
pointed out to me the window of a room in the 
office of the Morning Post where he had con- 
sumed much midnight oil; and then for half an 
hour he talked of the sorrowful joy he had often 
felt when, leaving the office as day was dawning, 
he heard the song of a caged lark that sung his 
orisons from the lattice of an artisan who was 
rising to begin his labor as the poet was pacing 
homeward to rest after his work all night. Thir- 
ty years had passed, but that unforgotten melody 
—that dear bird’s song—gave him then as much 
true pleasure as when, to his wearied head and 
heart, it was the matin hymn of nature. 

I remember once meeting him in Paternoster 
Row; he was inquiring his way to Bread Street, 
Cheapside, and, of course, I endeavored to ex- 
plain to him that if he walked on for about two 
hundred yards, and took the fourth turning to 
the right, it would be the street he wanted. I 
noted his expression, so vague and unenlighten- 
ed, that I could not help expressing my surprise 
as I looked earnestly at his forehead, and saw 
the organ of “locality” unusually prominent 
above the eyebrows. He took my meaning, 
laughed, and said, ‘‘I see what you are looking 
at: why at school my head was beaten into a 
mass of bumps because I could not point out 
Paris in a map of France.” It has been said 
that Spurzheim pronounced him to be a mathe- 
matician, and affirmed that he could not be a 
poet. Such opinion the great phrenologist could 
not have expressed, for undoubtedly he had a 
large organ of ideality, although at first it was 
not perceptible, in consequence of the 
breadth and height of his profound forehead. 

Whenever it was my privilege to be admitted 
to the evening meetings at Highgate, I met some 
of the men who were then famous, and have since 
become parts of the literature of England, among 
whom sat Coleridge talking, and looking “all 
sweet and simple and divine things, the very per- 
sonification of meekness and humility,” though 
fully aware that he was the centre of an intel- 


* Madame De Staél said that Coleridge was “ 
a monologue, but poor in a dialogue ;” one Haslite an 
ne ee bo Excellent talker, very—if you would let 
. 4 start m NO premises, and come to no conclu- 
t It may not be fo: n that 
Irving, in dedicatin te Coleriting = ¥ — 
acknowledges his o! tigations to the venerable 
for many valuable teac ings, ‘as a spiritual man and 
asa Christian pastor,” lessons derived from his ‘con- 
+ yd concerning the revelations of the Christian 
—— elps in the wet of truth "—from listening to 
oe eee. Charlies b thus writes: “He would 
— rom morn to dewy eve, nor cease till far mid- 
ight, yet who would interrupt him, who would ob- 
strest that continuous flow my converse fetched from 
: ebron or Zion ?” Coleridge has said “he never 
— the smallest hitch or impediment in the fullest 
. — of his most subtile fancies by word of 





‘great piece of placid marble.” 





lectual circle. Indeed, to his utter unselfj 


: 1 shnesg 
witness is tendered by all who have ever — 
concerning him ; he seemed striving to think han 


much he could give to, and never what he 
get from, those with whom he aon 
Even his engrossing conversation is ey; — : 
this; and there is abundant proof that he “ 
sought to make the best of the works of ‘a “ 
though very rarely referring to hisown, 

I attended one of his lectures at the Royal | 
stitution, and I strive to recall him as he « = 
before his audience there. There was io hoe 
animation ; his theme did not seem to stir hie 
into life; the ordinary repose of his countenance 
was rarely broken up; he used little or no 4 
tion ; and his voice, though mellifluous, was = 5 
notonous. He lacked, indeed, that earnesty 9 
without which no man is truly eloquent, _ - 

At the time I speak of he was growing co 
lent and heavy. Being seldom free from an q 
he moved apparently with difficulty, yet liked : 
walk, with shufiling gait, up and down and abous 
the room as he talked, pausing now and then 
if oppressed by suffering. 

I need not say that I was a silent listener dur. 
ing the evenings to which I refer, when there 
were present some of those who “teach us from 
their urns ;” but I was free to gaze on the yen 
erable man—one of the humblest, and one of the 
most fervid, perhaps, of the worshipers by whom 
he was surrounded, and to treasure in memory 
the poet’s gracious and loving looks—the “ thick 
waving, silver hair”—the still clear blue eye. 
and on such occasions I used to leave him as if 
I were in a waking dream, trying to recall, here 
and there, a sentence of the many weighty and 
mellifluous sentences I had heard—seldom with 
success—and feeling at the moment as if | } 
been surfeited with honey. 

May I not now lament that I did not foresee q 
time when I might be called upon to write con- 
cerning this good, and great, and most lovable 
man? How much I might have enriched these 
p - “Tg but weak records of the impressions 

received ! 

Many famous men have described the person- 
al appearance of the poet. The best portrait of 
him is, I think, from the pen of Wordsworth ; 

“A noticeable man, with large, gray eyes, 

And a pale face, that seemed, undoubtedly, 

As if a blooming face it ought to be; ~ 

Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 

Depress'd by weight of moving phantasy; 

Profound his forehead was, though not severe. 

Wordsworth also speaks of him as “‘ the brood. 
ing poet with the heavenly eyes,” and as “ often 
too much in love with his own dejection.” That 
the one loved the other dearly is certain: they 
were more than mere words those that Words- 
worth addressed to Coleridge : 

“Oh friend! oh poet! brother of my soul!” 

But the earliest word-portrait we have of him 
was drawn by Wordsworth’s sister in 17:7: 
** At first I thought him very plain; that is, for 
about three minutes. He is pale, thin, has a 
wide mouth, thick lips, longish, loose-growing, 
half-curling, rough black hair. His eye is large 
and full, and not dark, but gray—such an eye as 
would receive from a heavy soul the dullest ex- 
pression ; but it speaks every emotion of his an- 
imated mind. He has fine dark eyebrows, and 
an overhanging forehead.” This is De Quincey’s 
sketch of him in 1807: ‘‘In height he seemed 
about five feet eight inches ; in reality he was an 
inch and a half taller.* His person was broad 
and full, and tended even to corpulence ; his 
complexion was fair, though not what painters 
technically call fair, because it was associated 
with black hair; his eyes were soft and large in 
their expression, and it was by a peculiar ap- 
pearance of haze or dimness which mixed with 
their light.” ‘*A lady of Bristol,” writes De 
Quincey, ‘‘ assured me she had not seen a young 
man so engaging in his exterior as Coleridge 
when young, in 1796. He had then a bioom- 
ing and healthy complexion, beautiful and luxu- 
riant hair falling in natural curls over his shoul- 
ders.” Lockhart says, ‘* Coleridge has a grand 
head ; nothing can surpass the depth of meaning 
in his eyes, and the unutterable dreamy luxury 
of his lips.” Hazlitt describes him in early man- 
hood as ‘‘ with a complexion clear, and even 
light, a forehead broad and high, as if built of 
ivory, with large projecting eyebrows, and his 
eyes rolling beneath them like a sea with darken- 
ed lustre. His mouth was rather open, his chin 
good-humored and round, and his nose small, 
His hair, black and glossy as the raven® wing, 
fell in smooth masses over his forehead—long, 
liberal hair, peculiar to enthusiasts.” 

“A certain tender bloom his face o’erspread.” 
Sir Humphrey Davy, writing of him in 1508, sys, 
“‘ His mind is a wilderness, in which the cedat 
and the oak, which might aspire to the skies, are 
stunted in their growth by underwood, thorns, 
briers, and parasitical plants : with the most = 
alted genius, enlarged views, sensitive heart, - 
enlightened mind, he will be the victim of wat! 
of order, precision, and regularity. And Leig d 
Hunt speaks of his open, indolent, good-nature 
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Tossing his limbs a 
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could have had but small sympathy with 
and perhaps unwelcome, guest. 
nd certainly a oy ae pic- 

. ‘hich Carlyle formed of him, mm 
ture 16 hermes bs = pec oh probably not long 
words, some years ° “a us d head 

Nore bis removal from earth : | Brow and hea 
mony nd, and of massive weight, but the face 
areniy abt y and irresolute, The deep eyes, of a 
FS ae were as full of sorrow as of inspira- 
light hazel, were a - h 

. confused pain looked mildly from them, as 
Se kind of mild astonishment. ‘The whole fig- 
ina ir, good and amiable otherwise, might be 
called flabby and irresolute, expressive ~ — 

<3 under possibility of strength. e hung 
Jy on his limbs, with knees bent and stoop- 
ase sitade: in walking, he rather shuffled than 
i sively stepped ; and a lady once remarked, he 
penta ent fix which side of the garden-walk 
aaa suit him best, but continually shifted in 
cork-screw fashion, and kept trying both, A 
high-aspiring, and surely much-suf- 
fering man. His voice, naturally soft and good, 
had contracted itself into a plaintive snuffle and 
sinzsong; he spoke as if preaching—you would 
have said preaching earnestly, and also hopeless- 
ly. the weightiest things. About the same pe- 
ried a writer in the Quarterl, Review thus pic- 
tures him: ‘*His clerical - ooking dress, the 
thick, waving, silver hair, the youthful - colored 
cheek, the indefinable mouth and lips, the quick, 
yet steady and penetrating greenish-gray eye, the 
slow and continuous enunciation, and the everlast- 
ing music of histones.” Procter, writing of him, 
cavs: **In his mature age he had a full round 
fae. a fine broad forehead, rather thick lips, and 
strange, dreamy eyes.” In Lamb’s words, ** His 
white hair shrouded a capacious brain.” 

There are several portraits of him. The best 
is that which was painted by his friend Allston, the 
American artist, at Rome, in 1806. Wordsworth 
speaks of it as “the only likeness of the great 
original that ever gave me the least pleasure.”* 
The portrait on page 276 is engraved from the 
painting by Northeote : it strongly recalls him to 
my remembrance. 

“Although in youth and earlier manhood Cole- 
ridge had perpetually been 

“Chasing chance-starting friendships,” 
notlong before his death he is described as “‘thank- 
ful for the deep, calm peace of mind he then en- 
joved—a peace such as he had never before ex- 
perienced, nor scarcely hoped for.” All things 
were then looked at by him through an atmos- 
phere by which all were reconciled and harmo- 
nized, 

It is true that he failed to perform all he pur- 
posed to do: of what high soul can it be said oth- 
erwise? But his friend Justice Talfourd, who, 
while testifying to the benignity of his nature, 
describes his life as “tone splendid and sad pro- 
spectus,” does the poet and philosopher scant jus- 
tice. What he might have done was, perhaps, 
hardly known to himself, and could but be guess- 
ed at by others. Whatever the ‘* promise” may 
have been, the ‘* performance” was prodigious, 
To quote the words of his nephew, H. N. Cole- 
ridge, ** he did, in his vocation, the day’s work of 
a giant.” The American edition of his works, 
which is not quite complete, extends to seven 
closely printed volumes, each of more than seven 
hundred pages! If he had done nothing but 
“talk,” his life would not have been spent idly 
or in vain, as the ‘* Table-Talk” may testify ; but 
as a writer, who of the generation has done more ? 
If, as Hazlitt writes, in the later years of his life, 
‘he may be said to have lived on the sound of 
his own voice,” and if, according to Wordsworth, 
“his mental power was frozen at its marvelous 
source,”"+ yet what a world of wealth he has be- 
(ueathed to us, although the whole produce of 
his pen in poetry is compressed within one single 
small volume! All must lament that this illus- 
trious man, whom De Quincey describes as ‘‘ the 
largest and most spacious intellect, the subtlest 
and the most comprehensive, that has yet existed 
among men,” should have given way to the evil 
habit which made life miserable to him. But 
While lamenting what we have thereby lost, we 
may be consoled by the excellence of what has 
been preserved, 

A few months ago I again drove to Highgate, 
and visited the house in which the poet 
so many happy years of calm contentment and se- 
raphic peace; again repeated these lines, which, 
next to his higher faith, expressed the faith by 
which his life was ruled and guided : 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all !"t 

Tis mortal remains lie in a vault in the grave- 
yard of the old charch at Highgate. He was a 

stranger” in the parish where he died, notwith- 
standing his long residence there, and was, there- 
fore, interred alone. Not long afterward, how- 
ever, the vault was built to receive the body of his 
“ite, There the two rest together. It is in- 
—_ by athick iron grating, the interior lined 
in . white marble, containing the letters marked 
pe sai d-cut. When I visited the tomb in 1864, 
ene ot the marble slabs had accidentally given way, 
“a the coffin was partially exposed. I laid my 
om : : upon it in solemn reverence, and gratefully 
i alled to memory him who, in his own emphat- 
C words, had 

“Here found life in death.” 
(ate waite that contains the epitaph is on one 
pce ew alls of the new church. It was con- 
—\ed two years before the poet's departure ; 
* This Oe acta ee — 
lery—a r 


Coleridge ( 
his unsought-for, 
A more minute, @ 


heavy-laden, 





portrait is now in the National Portrait Gal- 
ecent acquisition. 

“Hes * Page. in his life Lord Egmont said of him, 
at all” A ery much like an angel, and does nothing 
conceiy ble Quincey speaks of his indolence as “in- 
ing inten, 224 Joseph Cottle relates some amus- 
which he of his forgetfulness even of the hour at 
rembled A — to deliver a lecture to an as- 
Po Ut was once said to me, b “ ” 
“I wouldn't give muck fu’ y & common “na 

°% Was none the better for it” Wiener 9: 
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and although it shuts out his view of mighty Lon- 

don, it was pleasant to know that in his later 

days he had often looked on that temple of God. 

The tablet that records the death of Mr. Gillman 

(and also that of his wife, who survived him many 

years) is of the same size and form as that of the 

friend they loved so dearly.* 

I would omit only the word ‘‘ perchance” 
when I quote these lines from the poet, and to 
the poet apply them—to him who works untram- 
meled in another sphere, beloved by the Master 
he served in this: 

‘*Meek at the throne of mercy and of God, 
Perchance thou raisest high th’ enraptured hymn, 
Amid the blaze of seraphim !” 

More than once I met, with Coleridge, at the 
house of the Gillmans, and afterward at other 
places, that most remarkable man—‘‘ martyr and 
saint,” as Mrs. Oliphant styles him—Edward 
Irving. He and Coleridge were singular con- 
trasts—in appearance, that is to say, for their 
minds and souls were in harmony. The Scot- 
tish minister was very tall, powerful in frame, 
and of great physical vigor; ‘‘a gaunt and gi- 
gantic figure,” his long, black, ‘‘ wavy” hair hang- 
ing partially over his shoulders, His features 
were large and strongly marked ; but the expres- 
sion was grievously marred, like that of White- 
field, by a squint that abstracted much from his 
‘*apostolic” character, and must have operated 
prejudicially as regarded his mission, His mouth 
was exquisitely *‘cut:” it might have been a 
model for a sculptor who desired to portray strong 
will combined with generous sympathy. Yet he 
looked what he was—a brave man; a man whom 
no abuse could humble, no injuries subdue, no 
oppression crush. To me he realized the idea 
of John the Baptist—‘‘ one crying in the wilder- 
ness, who had his loins girt about him, and 
whose food was locusts and wild honey.” 

Gilfillan represents Irving in his ‘‘ Gallery of 
Literary Portraits’—a work of rare worth, the 
value of which will increase more and more as 
time removes the “originals” farther off: ‘* His 
aspect wild, yet grave, as of one laboring under 
some mighty burden; his voice deep, yet clear, 
and with crashes of power alternatory with ca- 
dences of softest melody; his action, now grace- 
ful as the wave of the rose-bush in the breeze, 
and now fierce and urgent as the midnight mo- 
tion of the oak in the hurricane.” 

Three great men have borne testimony to the 
high qualities of his heart and mind. Procter 
says of him: ‘‘ He was one of the best and tru- 
est men it has been my good fortune to meet in 
life.” Lamb describes him as “‘ firm, outspeak- 
ing, intrepid, and docile as a pupil of Pythago- 
ras.” And this is the testimony of Thomas Car- 
lyle: ‘* But for Irving I had never known what 
the communion of man with man means; he 
was the freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul 
man ever came in contact with ; the best man I 
have ever (after trial enough) found in this 
world, or now hope to find.” Those who would 
know more of him may consult the volumes of 
his biographer, Mrs. Oliphant. 

In the pulpit—where I lament to say I heard 
him but once, and then not under the peculiar 
influences that so often swayed and guided him— 
he was undoubtedly an orator, thoroughly earnest 
in his work, and beyond all question deeply and 
solemnly impressed with the duty to which he 
was devoted. I fancy I see him there now—as 
Hazlitt writes, ‘‘launching into his subject like 
an eagle dallying with the wind.” At times, no 
doubt, his manner, action, and appearance bor- 
dered on the grotesque; but it was impossible to 
listen without being carried away by the intense 
fervor and fiery zeal with which he dwelt on the 
promises, or annunciated the threats, of the 
prophets, his predecessors. His vehemence was 
often startling, sometimes appalling. Leigh 





* These are the inscriptions on the monument to 
both Coleridge and his friend Gillman: 


Sacred to 1 Memory 


oO 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Poet, Philosopher, Theologian. 
This truly great and good man resided for 
The last nineteen years of his life 
In this hamlet. 


James and ANN GILLMAN, 
The friends with whom he lived 
During the above period, dedicate this tablet. 
Under the pressure of a long 
And most painful disease, 
s disposition was unalterably sweet and angelic. 
He was an ever-enduring, ever-loving friend, 
The gentlest and kindest teacher, 
The most engaging home companion. 


“© framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! 
O studious poet, eloq for trut 
Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, 
Vet docile, childlike, full of life and love, 
Here, on thy monumental stone, thy friends inscribe 
thy worth.” 


Reader! for the world mourn, 
Light has passed away from the earth; 
But for this pious and exalted Christian 
Rejoice, and again i unto you, Rejoice! 
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Sacred to a Memory 
ol 


JAMES GILLMAN, SURGEON 
(The friend of S. T. Coleridge), 

For many years an eminent practitioner in this place. 
He died at Ramsgate, where his remains are interred, on 
the rst of June, 1839, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

Whilst on earth his integrity of heart and generosity of 
character gained the confidence and esteem of men. 

His Christian faith has, we humbly trust, through the 
merit of the S , obti d the promise of a better in- 





heritance. i 
“Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for Fame— 
He asked, and hoped through Christ! Do thou the 
same. 


Hicucate, 13¢4 Nov., 1842. 





Hunt called him ‘the Boanerges of the Tem- 
ple.” He was a soldier, as well as a servant, of 
the Cross. Few men of his age aroused more 
bitter or more unjust and unchristian hostility, 
He was in advance of his time; perhaps, if he 
were living now, he would still be so, for the 
spirituality of his nature can not yet be under- 
stood, ‘There were not wanting those who de- 
cried him as a pretender, a hypocrite, and a 
cheat: those who knew him best depose to the 
honesty of his heart, the depth of his convictions, 
the fervor of his faith; and many yet live who 
will indorse this eloquent tribute of his biogra- 
pher: ‘To him mean thoughts and unbelieving 
hearts were the only things miraculous and out 
of nature :” he ‘‘ desired to know nothing in heay- 
en or earth, neither comfort, nor peace, nor rest, 
nor any consolation, but the will and work of the 
Master he loved.” ‘To some he was but the 
**comet of a season ;” to others he was a burn- 
ing and a shining light, that, issuing from the ob- 
scure Scottish town of Annan, heralded the way 
to life eternal. He died in 1834, comparatively 
ones there were but forty-two years between 

is birth and death. More than thirty years 
have passed since he was called from earth, and 
to this generation the name of Edward Irving is 
little more than a sound, ‘signifying nothing ;” 
yet it was a power in his day, and the seed he 
scattered can not all have fallen among thorns. 
His love for Coleridge was devoted—a mingling 
of admiration, affection, and respect. ‘‘ At the 
feet of that Gamaliel he sat meekly.” Their 
friendship lasted for years, and was full of kind- 
ness on the part of the philosopher, and of rever- 
ential respect on that of Irving, who, following 
the natural instinct of his own ingenuous nature, 
changed in an instant, in such a presence, from 
the orator who, speaking in God's name, as- 
sumed a certain austere pomp of position, more 
like an authoritative priest than a mere presbyter, 
into the simple and candid listencr, more ready 
to learn than he was to teach. 

They were made acquainted by a mutual friend, 
Basil Montagu, who himself occupied no humble 
station in intellectual society. His ‘‘ evenings” 
were often rare mental treats: he presented the 
most refined picture of a gentleman—tall, slight, 
courteous, seemingly ever smiling, yet without an 
approach to insincerity: he had the esteem of 
his contemporaries, and the homage of the finer 
spirits of his time. ‘They were earned and mer- 
ited. ‘*Gentle enthusiast in the cause of hu- 
manity”—that is what Talfourd calls Basil Mon- 
tagu. Those who knew him knew also his wife 
—one of the most admirable women I have ever 
known. She was likened to Mrs. Siddons, and 
forcibly recalled the portraits of that eminently 
gifted woman: tall and stately, and with evi- 
dence, which time had by no means obliterated, 
of great beauty in youth; her expression some- 
what severe, yet gracious in manner and gener- 
ous in words. She had been the honored associ- 
ate of many of the finer spirits of her time, and 
not a few of them were her familiar friends.* 
She might have suggested these lines to Joanna 
Baillie : 

“So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 
I shrunk at first in awe; but when she smiled, 


Methought I could have compassed sea and land 
her bidding.” 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tue United States Department of Agriculture 
was established by act of Congress, approved 
May 15, 1862, In the law creating it its gen- 
eral designs and duties are defined to be ‘‘ to 
acquire and to diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word, and to procure, 
propagate, and distribute among the people new 
and valuable seeds and plants.” 

The law provides for the appointment of a 
**Commissioner of Agriculture,” to ‘“‘be the 
chief executive officer of the Department of Ag- 
riculture,” and, in prescribing his duties, further 
indicates the object of the department. It says 
he is ‘* to acquire and preserve in his department 
all information concerning agriculture which he 
can obtain by means of books and correspond- 
ence, by practical and scientific experiments (ac- 
curate records of which experiments shall be 
kept in his office), by the collection of statistics, 
and by any other appropriate means within his 
power; to collect, as he may be able, new and 
valuable seeds and plants; to test, by cultivation, 
the value of such of them as may require such 
tests; to propagate such as may be worthy of 
propagation, and to distribute them among agri- 
culturists.” 

The first recognition which the agricultural 
interest of the country received from Congress 
in the way of appropriation of public money was 
under date of March 3, 1839, when it was en- 
acted by request of Hon. H. L, Eviswortn, 
Commissioner of Patents, that a sum of money 
not exceeding one thousand dollars should be 
appropriated out of the patent fund, to be ex- 
pended by the Commissioner of Patents in the 
collection of agricultural statistics, and for other 
agricultural purposes. Similar appropriations 
were made in succeeding years, after 1842, the 
amount being gradually increased to $5000 for 
the year 1853, and paid from the Patent-Office 
fund ; that office, however, being reimbursed in 
that year, by act of Congress, in the sum of 
$39,000, the fall amount of its outlay on account 
of agriculture. In 1854 Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for agriculture ; and in 1862, the = in 
which the division of the Patent-Office having 
charge of agricultural matters was erected into a 








Cornwall,” is the husband of the 
daughter of Mrs. ontagu by a former —!9 and 
their daughter, Adelaide Procter, during her brief life, 
made a name that will be classed with those of the 
best poets of the ay Basil Montagu was the son 
of Lord Sandwich and Miss Rea, an actress, the story 
of whose murder is one of the English causes célébres, 
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national department, the appropriation had been 
increased to $60,000. The Commissioner of 
Patents annually made reports to Congress of 
the results of efforts in behalf of agriculture, the 
same being published under the title of ‘* Patent- 
Office Reports—Agriculture,” and the first, in 
1839, containing fifty-four pages. From the es- 
tablishment of the government up to and includ- 
ing the year 1862 the direct public expenditure 
for the encouragement of agricultural industry 
amounted to only $554,000—less than the actual 
benefit conferred upon the country by a single 
importation and distribution of grain by the pres- 
ent Commissioner, at a cost not exceeding that of 
the legislative act which instituted the department. 
The total expenditure in behalf of agricultural in- 
terests has been exceedingly small—a pittance in 
comparison with the universality and magnitude 
of these interests, and with the amounts annually 
appropriated to foster and build up others, of 
which the claims are no greater, though more 
persistently pressed. And with the small ap- 
propriations allowed the Commissioner has, wiih 
a tact and frugality not always imitated, kept 
the expenditures within the limits of the current 
appropriations, while carrying out Yo a highly 
satisfactory extent the designs of such a depart- 
ment. 

The Department of Agriculture continued to 
occupy rooms in the Patent-Office building until 
the completion of the edifice designed for its per- 
manent occupation, in August, 1868. The de- 
partment building is located upon a reservation 
of government land, containing thirty-five acres, 
between the grounds of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and those containing the incomplete Wash- 
ington Monument, and commands a very fine 
view of all those grounds, a large portion of the 
city, and of the adjacent country. It is one hun- 
dred and seventy feet long by sixty-one feet deep, 
and consists of a finished basement, three full 
stories, and Mansard roof. It is designed in the 
Renaissance style of architecture, and the front 
(north) presents a centre building with main en- 
trance, flanked by projecting wings. ‘The ma- 
terial is pressed brick, with brown-stone base, 
belts, trimmings, and cornices. There are on the 
first-floor above the basement fourteen rooms, be- 
sides a fine octagonal vestibule and ample cor- 
ridor. The library, containing over seven thou- 
sand volumes, many of which are rare and valu- 
able, is in the west wing, and is twenty by sixty- 
one feet insize. There are fourteen rooms upon 
the first-floor, ten of which are twenty feet square, 
and all are sixteen feet in height. The rooms of 
the Commissioner and chief clerk are finished 
by wainscoting in ‘*‘ American wood-hanging” in 

egant style. The others are finished by panel- 
ing in encaustic paint, and with frescoed ceilings. 
The offjce and laboratory of the chemist and his 
assistants occupy the east end, first-floor, with a 
large room in the basement. The former con- 
tains a small special library, and fine geological 
and mineralogical cabinets, which are constantly 
being enlarged by contributions. In these rooms 
analyses of earth, plants, fuller’s-earths, the va- 
rious kinds of clay and limestones, calcareous 
minerals, roofing-slates, varieties of pyrites, bi- 
tuminous shales, blendes, iron, copper, silver, 
and gold ores, marls, wines, mineral waters, etc., 
have been and are carried on. The employment 
of the laboratory is directed to subjects of im- 
portance to scientific agriculture mainly, and is 
intended to be entirely so. ‘The main portion of 
the second story is occupied by the Museum of 
Agriculture, and is approached by a double flight 
of fire-proof stairs from the centre opposite the 
vestibule, lit by a grand window of stained glass. 
This hall, or museum, is one hundred and two feet 
long, fifty-two feet wide, and twenty-seven feet 
high, and is lighted through ten windows, each 
seven by sixteen feet. It has a bold carved stucco 
cornice, with brackets sculptured in colossal In- 
dian busts, and is adorned by festoons of flowers 
and fruits, and medallion shields into which are 
worked the escutcheons of the United States, sur- 
rounded by those of the thirty-seven States of 
the Union in chronological succession. The 
museum is designed to be one of reference and 
strict utility, from which, and the books and notes 
of reference connected with it, and from the at- 
tendants, such information as is desired by the 
visitors may be obtained concerning the history, 
production, health, etc., of all kinds of agricul- 
tural products, especially those suited to our own 
country. 

It contains, for instance, about fifteen hundred 
accurately moulded and colored specimens of 
fruits; five hundred specimens of native and 
twelve hundred of foreign grain; over two hun- 
dred specimens of corn in the ear; about one 
hundred of sugar and fifty of molasses, from vari- 
ous substances; forty of Indian food ; cases of 
specimens of economic substances, as oils, gums, 
dyes; cases of American birds and fowls, and 
such as may be acclimatized here; the finest 
collection of silk cocoons in the country; various 
fibre specimens, as wool, cotton, hemp, flax, 
flax-cotton, ramie, asclepias, jute, etc., and mis- 
cellaneous tropical fibres; specimens of woods 
arranged according to botanical classification ; 
forage plants ; and, not least in interest, between 
seven and eight thousand accurately drawn and 
colored representations of injurious insects, with 
reference on each plate to book and page where 
their natural history is to be found—the etchi 
upon copper, printing, coloring; labeling, an 
research being the work of the accomplished en- 
tomologist, done in the and evenings 
of a few years. At the western terminus of the 
museum are the rooms of the entomologist, and 
one of extra size devoted to the use of the bota- 
nist, containfhg a valuable herbarium of about 
fifteen hundred species, 

At the eastern terminus are the rooms of the 
statistician and some of his assistants. In them 
are prepared the annual and monthly reporté of 
the department, a work of labor and care, 
involving regular and the collec- 
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tion of statistics each month from every c yunty 
in the Union, and the prope: digestion and pres- 
lhe third 


entation of the same to the public. 


story of the building contains rooms where seeds 
are assorted and put up for distribution, and is 
in easv communication with the basement by 
means of alarge elevator. ‘The basement rooms 
contain the steam heating apparatus, the folding 

nd hook rooms, coal and wood cellars, closets, 
et 


A large portion 
to as complete an arboretum 
any country, and in the main 


ing are beautifully undulating. 
has been devoted 
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front of the building a flower-garden of geomet- 
rical design. ‘The arboretum is being made as 
perfect and complete in species and varieties as 
the climate will admit, and witha stric tly botan- 


it is combined the idea of land- 


ical arrangeme 









scape effect. Walks and roads are being made 
through the grounds, and their ultimate connec- 
tion with th of the contiguous grounds has 


been kept in view 









rhe grounds containing the department build- | 


HARPER'S WE EKLY. 


and prosperity are primarily derived—the inter- 
ests of agricultural industry. 

The cordial co-operation of scientific agricul- 
turists and agricultural societies throughout the 
country would tend greatly to strengthen and aid 
the department in its important labor, and is 
undoubtedly desired by its chief officer. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 


Tue absurdity of dueling in modern times, 
when gentlemen are no longer bred to the use 
of arms as an essential part of their education, 
and no longer parade the streets with a sword 
dangling at the side, is admirably illustrated in 
Mr. Myers’s humorous sketch, entitled, ‘‘An 
Affair of Honor.” The imagination easily fits 
a story to the characters. ‘There was a party, 
or ball, or Champagne supper the night before, 
and when every body’s brains were fuddled with 
wine, the poor fellow who sits at the table had 
he ill luck to offend some hot-blooded acquaint- 
ance. Angry words followed, a blow was per- 
ss struck, or a wine-glass thrown across the 
) some one’s face; an] in the heat and 
ent of the moment cards were exchanged 
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will be placed at each 


of the front corners of 


the flower-garden in due 
time 

The first Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 
Hon Isaac NEW TON, 
of Pennsylvania, was ip- 
pointed by President 


LINCOLN in June, 1862, 


and retained the posi- 
tion until his death, in 
the autumn of 1867. 
Hlis successor, General 


Horace Capron, the 
present incumbent, was 
confirmed and entered 
upon his duties Novem- 
ber 29, 1867, 

Lhe erection of de- 
partment buildings, lay- 
ing out of grounds, and 
all the improvements 
tending to the accom- 
modation and inward 
and outward thrift of 
the department, and the 
increased s¢ ope of use- 
fulness given to its oper- 
ations in. behalf of its 
great and peculiar inter- 
ests, have characterized 
his administration. ~ 
General Capron is as- 
sisted in the discharge 
of his duties by an ex- 
perienced chief clerk, R. 
T. M‘Laiy, Esq., of 
Maryland, and bya very 
competent 
chiefs of divisions, in 
cluding men of well- 
known ability and use- 
fulness in their respect - 
ive spheres, viz., J. R. 
DopGe, Esq., statisti- 
cian.and editor of the 
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reports; Ww. Saun- 
pers, Esq., superin 
tendent of the garden 
and grounds; Professor ‘Townsenp GLOVER, 
entomologist and superintendent of the museum ; 
Professor THomas ANTISELI , chemist; Dr, Stv- 
art Evpripeg, librarian; Dr, C. C. Parry, 
botantist; and B. F. Furer, Esq., financial 
clerk. 

The efforts of the department are now directed 
to obtaining and publishing reports of the con- 
dition and prospects of crops; to the analysis of 
soils, plants, ete. ; to ascertaining the meteorol- 
ogy or climatic peculiarities of all sections of the 
country ; to the introduction of useful plants (in- 
cluding medical) and fruits of other countries. 
ind the development of some of our wild fruits 
and plants; to the investigation of fibre plants, 
grapes, cereals, and root crops most serviceable 
or best adapted to each section: to affording in- 
formation, so far as possible, in response to in- 
quines upon all subjects coming within its scope ; 
ac, im Fact, to a general fostering and practical 
encouragement of the grand interest it represents, 
It has taken its true place in felation to agricul- 
ture; and the appropriations to second and carry 
Out its designs, it is to be hoped and expected, 
will be sufficient to give Vigor to its efforts in be- 
half of an interest not sectional nor partial, but 
national and universal; one from \ hich wealth 





| and be friends again. 





doubtless just as much flustered as himself, and 
should they meet on the “field of honor” the 
chances are a thousand to one that neither will 
have the nerve to make a steady shot. ‘The bul- 
lets will take their aimless flight into the regions 
of space, and the relieved combatants quit the 
field with whole skins and honor. 

Except in the South and Southwest dueling 
has not only never been popular in America, but 
has been generally condemned as unchristian, 
barbarous, and absurd. Yet even in New En- 
gland challenges have occasionally been passed. 
Many years ago a quarrel took place between 
two farmers of a Massachusetts village, one of 
whom was immensely tall, and the other notice- 
able for extreme brevity of stature. ‘The little man 
challenged the big man, who at once accepted. 
Having the choice of Weapons and ground, he 
selected flint-lock muskets and the middle of the 
mill-pond, both combatants to wade in to where 
the water came up to his, the tall man’s, chin. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the duel never 
took place. Another challenged party accepted 
on condition that the antagonists should stand 
back to back on the ridge of a steep hill, march 
forward ten paces at a given signal, turn round, 
and fire. Every thing went off well till the par- 
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AN AFFAIR OF HONOR—RECEIVING THE CHALLENGE. 


and friends at once named to arrange for a hos- 
tile meeting. A night's sleep makes a wonder- 
ful change in the feelings of the principals. They 
are no longer quite so angry as they were the 
night before, and their valor evaporates with 
their anger. Each calls himself a fool, and 
heartily wishes he could recall the past; yet nei- 
ther has the manliness to meet the other, ac- 
knowledge his folly, and agree to shake hands 
They have gone too far 
to recede; and their only hope is the vain one 
that their seconds may either forget the affair or 
take the same common-sense view of the situa- 
tion. Seconds never act in this way. Itis aston- 
ishing how boldly they can make their principals 
face the pistol, and how coolly they arrange pre- 
liminaries, and mark off the distance—six, ten, 
or twelve paces—over a handkerchief, if you 
like; it is all quite immaterial to them. The 
gentleman who leans against the mantel-piece in 
the sketch, and twirls his mustache with such a 
nonchalant air, evidently regards the affair with 


| entire unconcern; but the poor fellow at the table 


sees it in a different light. He will accept, of 


course ; he must accept, if he wants to maintain 
his position among his fast friends. 
needn't take things to heart. 


But he 
His challenger is 











ties turned round, when, to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, they founda they had placed an impenetrable 
barricade between them. The bill was so steep 
that after advancing ten paces the parties could | 
not see each other. Of course this duel also was 
given up. 

Few men have the moral courage to decline a | 
challenge ; yet there is on record the case of a 
distinguished Southern gentleman, the Hon. 'T. | 
B. Hitt, In 1856 Mr. HI11, in the height of 
2 political discussion, spoke of the Hon. ALEx- 
ANDER H. STEPHENS (subsequently Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy) ‘as having 
betrayed the Whig party, and as having acted 
Worse toward it than Iscariot by abusing it aft- 
erward.” Mr. Stepuens took offense at these 
words, and opened a long correspondence with 
Mr. Hitt. No understanding was effected, and 
Mr. Sternueys, according to the practice of the 
duello, posted Mr. Hitz as a coward. ‘This oc- 
curred in Georgia, where the public sentiment | 
was in favor of dueling ; both the parties were 
Southern men, and had Southern men for con- | 
Stituents, and yet Mr. Hint, more courageous 
than Mr PRENTISss, accepted the direful conse- 
quences, and instead of seeking redress with pis- | 
ols, was content to make an appeal to the intel- | 





| you, and for many reasons—a 
| now give. d few only of Which | y 








[Surrtemenr, Marcn 25, 187] 
ligent and good in vindication of his ea 
His letter is a fine specimen of logic pe uct, 
few words disposes of the subject, In his ms 
to Mr, STEPHENS, he says ; reply 


“You say that my letter both 
is personally offensive in itself, — be ~ hare manner, 
any thing you designate as offensive you p ebecifying 
of me ‘ that satisfaction which is usual 1 -atonay 
men in such cases.’ It might be some satisfa ~ 
you to shoot at me, though I should entertsi ction for 
fear of being hit; but candor uires 7 
my present feelings, I could not delibe 

at 

ill 

“I might possibly kill ou; andt 
consider your life valuable. yet to = 


issues, If 
I should deem it a duty to repair it, and thou 
wait first to be shot at. “If you did me injustice | as 
the occasion with the remedy, and, it does seem er 
a shot which produced a wider if not deeper sore the . 
any within the power of powder and ball t, produce. 

** Now, Sir (as I always speak plainly), | wii} only add 
that I know be Fa pre which has occurred between 
you and me which could authorize or justify a dua. 
and while I have never at any time had an insult offer! 
ed me, nor an aggression 
attempted, Ishall yet know 
how to meet and repe] any 
that may be offered by any 
gentleman who may pre- 
sume upon this refuss) o 
otherwise,” : 

This correspondence 
occurred more than ff. 
teen years ago, and was 
at the time the subject 
of a vast am unt of 
# = newspaper controversy 
throughout the country. 
It is no doubt true that 
the thinking, solid men 
of Georgia, aS a geneial 
thing, approved of Mr. 
H1nv’s conduct, and vet 
there is reason to belic ve 
it injurcd that gentle- 
man’s availability as g 
candidate for “office, 
though it did not affect 
his social standing or 
professional career. 

It is not generally 
known that Mr. Ly- 
COLN, in l 





his youthful 
days, once accepted a 
challenge, and went out 
to fight a duel, but it 
will surprise none to 
be told that he turned 
it off with the inir 
ble sense of pract 
humor for which he aft- 
erward became so dis- 
tinguished. Dueling 
Was not popular in II- 
linois, the last hostile 
meeting within the lim. 
its of the State having 
brought the practice into 
disrepute. This was in 
1820. Two obscure 
men, named respective- 
ly Stewart and Bey- 
NETT, quarreled, and 
their th 








friends, for the 
sake of a joke, agreed 
upon a sham duel. 
STEWART was in the se- 
cret, but Bennett was 
left to consider the af- 
fair in earnest. The 
duel was to be fought 
with rifles, loaded with 
blank cartridges. When 
placed upon the ground 
Bennett became sis 
picious of a trick, and, 
unobserved by his see- 
ond, dropped a ball in 
his rifle. The word was 
given, and STEwakT fell 
dead. Brnnetr made 
his escape, but two years 
afterward was arrested, 
tried for murder, con- 
victed, and executed, in 
spite of the pressure for 
pardon brought to beer 
upon the Governor. The 
next hostile meeting 
was that in which Mr. 
LIncoLn was engaged. Being the challenge! 
party, he chose dragoon sabres for weapons. he 
arriving on the ground selected for the combat, 
he remarked that the spot was most —— 
ly chosen, as it was in full sight of the a 
tiary. The seconds on both sides were — 
ly men of good sense and tact, and paseo a 
they managed to delay the meeting by ¢ _— 
upon preliminaries, and other ng nee 
until the whole thing was made so ridicu! owe 
the parties shook hands and became _—, = 
As a rule, great military comman : Soe 
been opposed to dueling. W _— TO yet 
high example to the world in won : “4 
FREDERICK the Great and NaPoveon bol! ve 
countenanced dueling, as prejudicial to = : 
discipline. In our own army the practice } 
bidden under the severest penalties. — 
Under the light of the better —— . 
dawning upon the South, dueling wi!! ¢ he 
abhorrent to the moral sense of the ome oe 
as it has always been to that of the yee a 
probably we shall never read again 0 noe 
guinary contests as that between Gar , 
Scuvy.er, who fought in a dark " » 
meetings as those between RANDOLPH & 
or Mr. Prentiss and Governor Foote. 
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